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EYES FOR BLEMISH AND EYES FOR BEAUTY. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR, 


% huy that for my wife,” said Mr. Dixon, 
stood before the window of a print-seller, 
ng 3 cepy of Fad’s celebrated picture of 
“Evangeline.” 
Bo; acting on the moment’s impulse,-he went 
d made the purchase. His first intention 
to send the picture home to his wife without 
; but, being in the desire to give her 
igure, he took a second tliought. It would 
s0-much finer in a handsome frame. 
How much will it cost?” he asked. The 
o Mr. Dixon was a thing to be considered, 
income was not large, and he had fo 
fice economy in ‘his expenditures, 
‘vill depend on the style,” was an- 
Dy ihe print-seller; and he showed Mr. 
fou & Varicty of gilt mouldings. ‘This will 
Beren dollars.” 
» Dixon shook his head, renin <The 
» was ‘only five.” 
, in spending five dollars for a picture, 
-had let superfluity encroach on ne- 
ity; but then, it was for his wife, and he 
do almost anything to give her pleasure— 
ways,’ it may be said, an easy task, for 
& Dixon was bardly the wisest or best-tem- 
‘woman in the world. To add seven dol- 
ra frame would be an extravagan¢o for 
in his ‘circumstances not justified i in the 
So he added, 
¥ nay Send it home without framing.” 
if the'picture dealer wished, very naturally, 
ake another profit. 
We have cheaper frames,” he said, “This, 
ance, Will be very*appropriate.” And 
ok up an inch moulding, and laid it against 
Mr. Dixon shook bis head. 
‘too handsome for that. 
Spoil it.” 
He knew something of his wife’s tastes, and 
"4s not going to mar the pleasure he antici- 
Vou. XLVI,—26 


“The engraving 
Such a frame would 





pated from her delight in possessing a copy of 
“Evangeline” by the mae 3 of a mean- 
looking frame. 

“For five dollars I can give you something 
quite stylish,” said the print-seller. ‘You will 
have to get the picture framed first or last; and 
how much better now than when it is dimmed ° 
or defaced. Out of a frame, it may be ruined 
at any time. In a frame, its beauty remains * 
untouched.” re 

The argument had force. 

“Yes, I see ‘all that,” replied Mr. ‘Dixon. : 
‘But I haven’t ten dollars to spare just now.” * 

“Twill say nine for the print and peas 

Mr. Dixon stood irresolute. 

“You'll never regret it,” said the print-sellor. 
Mr. Dixon thovight of his wife; and of tho 
pleasure she would derive from the picture, and © 
yielded. 

“When can you send it home?” he asked, | 

“To-day, if you wish it done.” 

“Say at six o’clock this evening. I wish to / 
be on hand when it arrives.” 

“Very well. At six, precisely, it shall be 
delivered, What is your number?” 

Name and number were given, and the bill 
paid. 

“You won’t fail to send it home at the time 
mentioned,” said Mr. Dixon, as he folded up 
the bill and receipt. 

“Tt shall be there to the minute,” was the 
assuring answer. 

“Slice has always admired this picture.” Mr. 
Dixon ‘talked with himself as he left the store. 
“TI want to see her surprise end pleasure when 
it comes home. It will look charming in that 
frame. - Five dollars is a pretty large sum for 
me to spend in a picture; but then, it is only 
for once, and will be a perpetual source of on- 
joyment. I meant to have bought a new hat 
to-day. Mine is scarcely decent. But, no matter; 
I can wear my old one for a few months longer.” 
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The anticipated delight of his wife was a} finger on a small dingy ape not largelt., a 


source of pleasure to Mr. Dixon all through the; 
remainder of that day. For the sake of giving} 
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EYES FOR BLEMISH AND EYES FOR BEAUTY. 


vise 


fly’s wing. 
“Never mind, it’s only a trifle, and won’t be 


her so much enjoyment, he would, willingly, ; noticed by one in a hundred,” said Mr. Dixon, 


wear his shabby hat for a year. The hours: 
seemed burdened with delay, but evening came‘ 
at last, and he turned his steps homeward. He} 
came in before six o’clock. The picture had} 
not yet arrived. N 
“TI wonder if the man will be punctual?” said} 
Mr. Dixon to himself. One thought was appr} 
most in his mind; one feeling led all the rest. } 
His wife was not, as we have said, the best-$ 
tempered woman in the world. She was of a: 
fretful disposition by neture, and quicker-sighted } 
for defects than for beauties. If a thing was 
just to her mind—up to her ideas of order and 
perfection—she accepted and enjoyed it; but a 
defect or blemish marred everything. It so hap-} 
pened that, on this evening, Mrs. Dixon was ina 
very good frame of mind; and, when this was 
the case, she was as sunshine to her husband. 
“T hope that man will not disappoint me,” 
said Mr. Dixon, for the tenth time in ten 


minutes. His wife was in the best possible} 
s 


mood, and he wanted the picture to reach her } 
so that his joy 


while in her happiest state, 
might be full. 

As the clock was striking six, the bell rang. 
Mr. Dixon listened while the servant went to 
the door. 

‘‘What is it?’ Mrs, Dixon called to the ser- 
vant, as she saw her coming along the hall with 
something in her hand. 

“A picture, I believe, ma’am.” 

“A pictare!” And Mrs. Dixon ran down to 
meet the servant. Mr. Dixon did not follow, 
but stood, in the room above, in a quiver of 
nervous suspense. A few moments and his 
wife returned, her face all aglow, bearing the 
picture in her hand. 

“Evangeline!” she exclaimed, with half-sup- 
pressed delight, as she placed the picture on a 
table that stood by the wall and exposed it to 
the light. Is this for me, Henry?” 

“Yes, it is for you.” Mr. Dixon’s heart was 
in his voice. ‘Is it not beautiful?” 

“The picture is beautiful,” replied his wife, 
her tone was changed. Already something had 
been discovered to mar this beauty. 

“Picture. and frame—both are beautiful,” 
spoke up Mr. Dixon, in an emphatic tone. 

Mrs. Dixon bent down toward the picture, 
knitting her brows, and looking critically, not 
at the sweet, dreamy, pensive face of ‘‘Evange- 
line,” but at the frame. 

*That has been rubbed,” she said, laying her 
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“Look at the picture. Look at the face.” 

“Oh! it’s a miserable frame! You’ve beens 
cheated. Just examine this joint. I could run 
a knife into it. I never saw such a piece of 
work.” 

Mr. Dixon’s heart began to feel like lead. 

‘Oh! that’s a trifle,” he answered, ‘and not 
worth consideration. Let us enjoy the picture. 
Turn your eyes upon the face, and you will not 
be able to see anything else. How singularly 
attractive it is; not so much for its beauty as 
for its expression—so fixed and calm; yet re- 
vealing so much of that hope deferred which 
maketh the heart sick. It holds your gaze as 
by a spell. It is a common, and yet an uncom- 
mon face. You seem to read all its meanings 
at a glance; but the longer you gaze upon it, the 
fuller it seems of mystery. It is the one face 
among thousands to which you turn again and 
again and never tire of looking.” 

Mrs. Dixon listened to this praise of her 
favorite picture, but a veil had dropped down 
before it, hiding, for the time, its beauty. 

“It’s crooked in the frame,” she responded. 

“Oh! no,” said Mr. Dixon. 

“Tt is! Can’t I see?” Mrs. Dixon’s tones 
were growing sharp, and they cut the ears of 
her husband painfully. ‘Just look at this side, 
and now at that. There’s half ‘an inch differ- 
ence in the margin.” 

“TI don’t see it,’ replied Mr. Dixon. 

“I wonder what your eyes are worth! Just 
look here!” And Mrs. Dixon took a strip of 
paper and measured from the left-hand side of 
the frame across the white margin to the edge 
of the picture.. “Do you see that?” And she 
marked the distance on the paper. ‘Now see 
here!” laying the measure on the right-hand 
side. ‘‘An eighth of an inch difference!” 

‘Not a sixteenth, nor the half of a sixteenth,” 
replied Mr. Dixon, with whom disappointment 
was passing into annoyance. ‘It is scarcely 
appreciable, and not worth a thought. Why 
don’t you look at the ‘picture and not at the 
frame?” 

“It’s more than a sixteenth,” said Mrs. 
Dixon, pertinaciously, and she measured again. 
“I can never look at it with pleasure. It would 
be a simple eye-sore.” 

Mr. Dixon turned away and walked across the 
room. His honey was turned into gall. He had 
denied himself in order to give enjoyment to his 
wife, and here was the result! 
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“ been cheated in this picture!” The; She paused, but Mrs. Dixon did ‘not answer; 
ds cut sharply on his ears as he gained the 3 she had already recognized picture and frame. 
site side of the room. ‘Just look here!” 3 “There’s a story about it,” continued the 
“What is it?” he asked, with as much calm-} friend. ‘Mr. Bird sold it to a gentleman who 
as he could assume. $ wished to make a present to his wife. But some 
“It isn't a perfect copy. There’s a spot on ; defect in the frame prevented her from enjoying 
cloak.” the picture, and it was sent back to be resold. 
“Where?” My husband bought it, just as it was, and I find 
«Just under the hood.” beauty where another saw blemish. I’m sorry 
«J don’t see it!” for the lady’s husband. He must be a kind and 
“There! It’s as plain as daylight.” thoughtful man, and deserves a more apprecia- 
“Qh! That little spot!” tive wife. Suppose I hadn’t fancied the frame, 
“Little spot, indeed! A blemish is a blemish, do you think I would mar my husband’s plea- 
spoils the picture. I wouldn’t have it. When $ sure, or hurt his good-will toward me, by point- 
paid my money for a thing, it should be right. ing it out, or letting it shadow my delight? His 
You've been cheated.” : thoughtful love, expressed in this gift, is far 
“My intention was good. I meant to give more to me than the gift itself. That would 

you’ pleasure,”’ said Mr. Dixon, in a sober voice. { make even homeliness beautiful in my eyes. I 
i, lifting the picture from the table on which } don’t wonder that some men grow cold toward 

iis wife had placed it, he carried it from the} their wives.” 

He did not come back for nearly a quar-$ Mrs. Dixon turned away from the picture with 
of an hour. His wife had opportunity for 3a choked feeling. What could she answer? 
flection. ‘My intention was good. I phar! Nothing. Her call was brief. A new revela- 
wWgive you pleasure.” The words repeated} tion had come to her, and she hastened home 
temselves in her memory over and over again. 3 to con it over in her thoughts. 

Qnreturning, Mr. Dixon made no remark, and 3 “T don’t wonder that some men grow cold 
iiswite kept silence. She was far from being toward their wives.” She could not forget this 





fisied with herself; but she was not one of? sentence. Mr. Dixon was growing cold. She 
those who are apt to confess error. Pride was; had felt this painfully for some time. It had 
wostrong an element in her character. ? been more apparent than ever since that little 
The evening passed without further reference ? affair about the picture, which had left her in 
»“Evangeline” on either side. The next murn- a state of doubt and obscurity. Now all was 


as Mr. Dixon was about going away, hesaid, clear as noonday. She understood the case 
“I will see Mr. Bird, the print-seller, about § better; saw her own blind foolishness, and was 
Mat picture. He will send for it.” § touched for the disappointment which her hus- 
During the forenoon a boy called for the } band had felt. 
fieture and took it away., Days passed, but it: ‘I must act differently,” she said. “I must 
fas not sent home again. Mr. Dixon said no-$ have clearer eyes for beauty and duller eyes 
hing about it; and his wife did not venture to} for defects. I must look past things to inten- 
tk any questions on the subject. 3 tions. It was a mean, narrow, selfish spirit 
About a month afterward, in visiting a friend, which could only see the blemishes in that pic- 
irs. Dixon noticed a picture of “Evangeline” ’ ture, instead of the love which prompted my 
ithe parlor. It looked very familiar. She was{ husband to deny himself that I might have a 
tanding before it when her friend came down. 3 pleasure! And I am rightly punished. But, 
“A present from my husband,” said the$ heaven helping me, I will be a wiser woman, 
fiend. ‘Isn't it charming? He took me by $ and a truer wife hereafter!” 
lurprise, yesterday. I was so pleased!” And we may hope that she was. 
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THE EVERLASTING ARMS. 


TaoveH dimly seen in murky night, Our frail supports are food for worms, 
And often only faintly felt, We sink in wild alarms, 
While urging on my rapid flight To feel beneath our shrinking forms 
Where storms of sorrow pelt; Thine everlasting arms! 
Or, drifting, drifting, drifting Oh! Father, Friend! thy loving hand 
O’er the swaying, surging sea, Shall be our only guide 
My heart in anguish lifting— Through all the wide and weary land, 
Thy hand is leading me And lift us to Thy side! EE. B. 
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MAUD’S SUMMER AT SARATOGA, 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 332. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THERE was no regular hop that night, but 
there was dancing as usual, and after the din- 
ner the whole party were whirled as irresistibly 
in search of the music as if they had been waltz- 
ing Dervishes, and their idols would be offended 
past forgiveness if they neglected any saltatory 
rite possible. 

But Mrs. Doane took time to steal away and 
make her appearance ih Mrs. Schuyler’s apart- 
ment, where the old lady was awaiting Emily’s 
arrival, and chafing over such knowledge of the 
day’s adventures as had reached her ears. 

“TI came up to rest a moment,” she said, 
“and, most of all, to see if I could do anything 
for you.” 

‘No, thank you; I am quite well and could 
go down stairs, but I expect Emily.” 

“T declare, I am glad she is coming back— 
young men are so careless, and Robert——” 

“T have no complaint to make against my 
son, Mary Doane,” interrupted the old lady, in 
her most stately way. 

“Good gracious, don’t take one quite off one’s 
feet! I only meant that he is so insane over 
Maud Azlen that he has no time for anything.” 

‘*My son’s admiration for Miss Azlen does 
not go beyond what is natural in a young man 
toward a girl so universally admired, and so—” 

“‘Now you don’t mean handsome?” 

“No, I don’t, Mary Doane,” retorted the old 
lady, sharply. 

“Beld and forward: would finish your sen- 
tence more correctly than any other adjectives, 
I think, and so do most people. The way that 
girl goes on—I wonder it is tolerated! Why, a 
circks-rider would have had more modesty than 
she showed to-day—leaping her horse over that 
cart in front of the hotel.” 

Mrs. Schuyler had heard the story already 
with plenty of additions, but she was so irri- 
tated that she really could not allow herself to 
say anything, for fear of revealing what she 
might be sorry for after. 

‘“T used to think, as boy and girl, that Emily 
and Robert were fond of each other!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Doane. 

She m3 dying to get at some handle to hang 





a story on, but Mrs. Schuyler had prudence 
enough to say only, 

“Those things don't count for much among 
very young people.” 

“But, good gracious, wouldn’t you rather he 
married her than that Maud Azlen?” 

“‘Now, Mary Doane,” said the old lady, rego- 
lutely, ‘you are not going to wheedle me into 
saying things that you may repeat them, I can 
tell you plainly.” 

“Dear me; I am as much to be trusted as 
anybody, I think.’ 
$ ‘And I think that isn’t saying much, my 
} dear.” , 
“Well, I know one thing; you'll have Miss 
$ Maud for a daughter-in-law before you know 
$ where you are! I declare, the men grow greater 
3 fools every day! There were Dinsmore, and 

Robert, and a dozen others, on their knees be- 
$ fore her at dinner, calling her queen and swear- 
; ing to be faithful knights—as for her, either she 
was painted or had drunk too much champagne, 
for I never saw such a color!” 

Mrs. Doane knew very well that any excite- 
ment always gave Maud that brilliant tint, but 
she chose to overlook the fact just then, and 
Mrs. Schuyler was too angry at the girl to con- 
tradict the malevolent remark. 

“I say,” persisted Mrs. Doane, “how will 
you like her for a daughter?” 

This was a little too much, and Mrs. Schuyler 
cried out, angrily, 

“‘She never will be, and I tell you so!” 

It was something to repeat at all events; but 
Mrs. Doane saw by the way the old lady closed 
her lips that she was sorry she had said so much, 
and would not be deluded or irritated into speak- 
ing ‘a word more. 

“TI must go down stairs,” said she; ‘I just 





}ran up to see how you were—I was afraid 


Robert might have forgotten you.” 

“He never forgets me,” said Mrs. Schuyler, 
} proudly. 
; ‘Well, you’re a lucky mother! 
3 you—look out for that girl.” 

“Do let me alone, Mary Doane!” exclaimed 

3 the old lady, ready to burst into tears. “Tam 
? tired and want to sleep.” 
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_ a then! You wouldn’t dare bet s Robert,” she said, oe you are making me 

inal point flounces against my Brus- ; absolutely wretched.” 

gels that I’m wrong!” ‘“‘Now, mother, Mary Doane has just nan 
Dear old Mrs, Schuyler meant to be a Chris- ¢ you—I wonder you will listen to that woman.’ 

tian-and was, and a gentlewoman into the bar- $ ; “I don’t pay any attention whatever to her 

gin; but I do think she would have liked just : malicious folly,” replied she; “but everybody 

then to—well, not to shock you too much—have 3 is talking about you and Maud Azlen.” 

burled an objurgatory psalm at her tormentor’s 3 ‘*People must talk,” said Robert. ‘In suoh 

head—you know there are some of them which : a menagery of fools and tabbies, what else can 

are jolly in the way of curses, smiting one’s : you expect?” 

@emy hip and thigh, and so on. “But it’s not the tabbies! Every person 
But Mrs. Schuyler kept her temper, and con- : > whose opinion is worth having cendemns the 

tolled original sin, which will rise occasionally ? way she behaves.” 


in the best woman’s bosom in spite of rs. me ‘*Why don’t somebody tell her kindly then, 


ind fasting, or any other effort made against ; 3 instead of flattering her to her face and abusing 

the devil and his works, and Mrs. Doane skip- $ her as soon as she'is out of sight?” 

ped gracefully away. “She would not listen—she is headstrong 
She had not accomplished much, ;to be sure, : : $ and spoiled beyond belief! What a proceeding 

but at least she had run one or two needles to 3 to-day—that leap!” 

the quick in her old relative’s flesh, and got rid } : ‘Mother, I have told you she could not help 

if a little of the rage and malice that had been : § ° it—she couldn’t hold that beast.” 


wething all day under her becoming attire. 3 ‘She had no business to ride her.” 


‘The moment she was gone, Mrs. Schuyler 3 ‘‘Blame Mary Doane for that, she taunted 
tang her bel: as furiously as if its tintinabula- ° her and goaded her into it! Upon my word, I 
tin was to call up some familiar to aid her § shall never forgive myself for allowing that 
inst that naughty Maud, instead of a com-$ glorious creature to run such danger.” 
monplace mortal domestic to whom she wished } “Glorious creature! How ridiculous! Don’t 
togive an order. ‘ talk like a Bowery actor. Just a commonplace 

“Tell my son I desire to see him a moment,” ; girl, with animal spirits enough to make her 
ttid she, when the waiter appeared, and there $ disgusting.” 
yas an imperiousness in her tone which made By this time Robert was furious, and neither 
fe man obey a command quickly for once in } knew nor cared what he said. 
lis life. “TI never saw any girl with a thousandth 

Mrs. Doane had just captured Schuyler in the 3 part of her fascinations—she is a queen!” 
fill when the servant came up with his mes-} Mrs. Schuyler leaned back aghast. 
lage. 3 “‘Suppose Emily Stanmore heard you?” she 
“Ha, ha, young gentleman,” said she, when ; faltered. 
the heard it, “you are going before the tribu- ; “T shouldn’t mind! That girl is ice—stone— 
ul—your mamma is furious about your belle 3 she don’t care for anybody—she can’t feel!” 
princesse.”” s Mrs. Schuyler fairly wrung her hands. 

“Have you just left her?” retorted he, and ‘“‘She is worth a million of the other,” she 
muttered something else. ; scried; ‘the best, the purest, the most per- 

“Oh! be as ill-natured as you please, but $ S fect 2 
tn’t swear, for to-morrow is Sunday!” : “‘Quite too perfect,” interrupted he; “I like 

“Oh! that accounts for your high spirits, my $ $a few faults,” 
tear third cousin!” So one word brought on another, till at last 

“How so?” $ Robert rushed away and left the old lady to 

“Why, the train hasn’t brought a supply of {have her tears out in solitude. As for him, 
tl bandanas.” he stairs he went, thinking, 

Away he went, and Mrs. Doane flew on in a “Tl tell her the whole truth this very night. 


lorible rage, and told everybody she met that HT believe I am mad, but no matter! Emily 
irs. Schuyler had sent for Robert, and was de-§ $ doesn’t care for me; and how Maud could love! 
‘mined he should promise never to speak to} What passion there is in her ott like a 
laud Azlen again. glimpse of heaven to see her smile.” 
It certainly was with no such intention that; He hurried into the dancing-room and looked 
old lady desired her son’s presence, but she $ about for Maud, but she was nowhere to be 
hardly more judicious in her first remark. 3 seen. 
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Mrs. Doane passed him on Will Manners’ arm. } to be, a patient listener, it is as m $ you 
“Daniel’s been to’ judgment,” sneered she, $ can expect.” . 

‘‘and badly enough Daniel seems to have come : He was silent again. Maud had seated her- 

out of it, too.” $self upon a bench, because her limbs refused 
‘Judgment is a quality you were never known : longer to support her; but still, with that great 

to exercise, my dear,” said he; and Manners, 3 power of self-control she possessed, she re- 
seeing there was likely to be war, stood still to $ mained so calm that it would have been a keen 
enjoy it; but Schuyler had no time to waste, so } observer who could have detected any trace of 
he went on before the Doane had an opportunity ; the emotion which unnerved her. 

to open her batteries again. She held a bunch of cape jessamines in her 
As he was her relation, she could abuse him 3 hand, and her head wes bent over them. Long, 

to her heart’s content. The only drawback ; long after, the sight of such blossoms would 

was, it didn’t pay with her present companion, } turn her very’heart cold, and their passing odor 
for Manners knew him quite as well as she and 3 carry her back to the bewildering beauty of he 


only liked him the better for his faults. 

In the meantime, Schuyler was searching for 
Maud, and had to be grateful for once to old 
Harris, as he was the person to give informa- 
tion concerning her—his prying eyes had seen 
her passing along the hall a few moments be- 
fore. 

Maud had waltzed several times—twice, to 
please herself, with Schuyler; on the other oc- 
casions, to redeem promises already made. She 
got’ away from the whole set at last, and suc- 
ceeded to slip out on one of the side piazzas, 
which was sure to be untenanted at that hour, 
for she longed to be alone. 


broken dream. 

“T have placed myself in a false position!” 
exclaimed Schuyler, forcing himself to speak, 
end, when the silence was thus broken, hurry- 
ing on with a sort of feverish energy. ‘I have 
given you the right to despise me—God knows 
; where my thoughts have been!—but, oh! these 
3 summer days have been such blessed ones!” 

: Something in his voice sent a chill across the 
$ glow that had lain on Maud’s soul. Lower her 
Shead bowed over the fragrant flowers, and a 
3 sudden rigidity stiffened every limb. 

5 ‘Let me tell you a story,” he went on; “you 
$ shall hear—pity, if you can; in your hands 





. > ce 
There was no moon; only the soft glimmer of must rest the decision.” 


the distant stars shone through the cloudless 
sky. The tones of the music came up faint 
and broken, and, in the quiet, Maud walked to 
and fro, trying to compose her thoughts after the 
bewilderment of the past hours. 

But she had only been there a few minutes, 
when some one stepped quietly on the piazza 
and stood watching the flutter of her white 
garments as she moved on. 

In an instant there was a step behind her, 
and a voice said, r 

‘“‘Am Tanintruder? May I stay here?” 

Maud did not turn her face toward the 
speaker. That sudden approach had sent such 
a tide of revelation to her face that she dared 
not allow it to be seen even in the tender gloom 
of the starlight. 

For a little time Frederick Schuyler walked 
beside her in silence; then he said, in a voice 
which had grown heavy and dull, 

‘I came here to speak with you, but I hardly 
know how to begin the story I wished to tell 
you.” 

Maud was trembling from head to foot with 
a delicious thrill, but she answered, laughing 
archly, 

“I cannot help you; every romancer gmust 
depend upon his own resources. If I consent 


$ Without waiting for answer or sign, he told, 
Sin a few broken, passionate words, the tale of 
shis youth, speaking always as if of another 
8 person—for, somehow, that was easier to him— 
3 and brought up his history to the present, with 
$ the record of the past weeks and all their dan- 
3 gerous brightness. 

3 Maud Azlen sat and listened; the jessamine 
$ flowers in her hand trembled, once or twice, as 
Sif a sudden wind had shaken them; but that 
: was all. 

$ ‘Answer me,” cried the eager, impetuous 
°man; ‘tell me what you think he did? Can 
$ you believe that this icy girl loved him? Do 
$ you think he was bound to her? Was not this 
3new feeling the real love? Did this queenly 
; woman, before whom his soul bowed, feel any 
* tenderness in return for the passion he laid at 
; her feet?” 

3 Nosign yet. Once more the jessamine flowers 
shook as if a wind had rustled them harshly, 
* but they did not fall. It was one of those 
} moments which come sometimes in a human 
3 life; and in whose brief space the soul lives 
; ages. But there was no sign. 

3 Women have seenthose they loved torn by 
‘tortures of the rack and borne it. This proud 


} girl, whose life, till then, had been like a2 } 
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P lity of suffering, or her own capabilities 
’ for enduring it, might have ranked side by side 


*from the hall opened, a blaze of light streamed 
* over the piazza, and Harris’ voice called, 


Doane at the head, exclaiming, 
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1 dream, who had never imagined the 


with those martyr sisters; for she was watch- 
ing the immolation of her own heart and did 
not shrink. 

Before a word more could be spoken, a door 


99 


“Here they are—here they are 
Out rushed several of their friends, with Mrs. 


“We have come to be spectators in the cha- 
rade!” 
Schuyler felt rather than saw something white 





‘flit past him. Maud had given one bound down $ 


her heart felt that she was a stranger, and grew 
troubled at her gaze, the crimson rushed to her 
cheeks. All that mad agony only heightened 
her beauty into something more glorious than 
it had ever been before. 

She was gone again, swiftly as she had en- 
tered, down into the ball-room, and when, half 
an hour after, Schuyler returned, together with 
Mrs. Doane, he saw her whirling through a 
waltz, and heard every tongue commenting on 
her strange loveliness. 

A sudden feeling of rage sprang up in his 
heart. She did not appear to see him. He 
dashed out of the apartment, and left Mrs. 
Doane to whisper to Emily Stanmore, 

‘Just look at that flirt! She has been going 


speak, the steps and was gone. He moved toward the; on dreadfully with Schuyler, ever since you 

hurry- ‘group with what calmness he might. 2 left, and now she turns to Dinsmore. She has 
aiid ‘What is the matter?” he asked. no more heart than a stone.” 
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‘and he was obliged to submit to the infliction 


““Why, you are not alone?” questioned Mrs. 
Doane. 

‘Certainly not, now that you have all come.” } 

“‘T thought Maud Azlen was here.” 3 

“Did you? Unless she has suddenly ere! 
transformed into that rose-tree, I don’t see$ 
where she can be.” 3 

Mrs. Doane was disappointed; she had ex-} 
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‘pected to create an annoyance at least. $ 


‘*Emily Stanmore has come,” said she; “your 3 
‘mother is asking for you ” 

“Then, like an obedient son, I shall go to 
my mother.” 

He bowed and passed on, but she caught his } 
arm. 


“T am going up stairs with you,” said she, 


of her company, since she was a woman and 
could not have her face slapped, though it cer- } 
tainly would have been a relief to have tumbled } 
her over and stamped on her till he heard her 
back break. 
Maud Azlen had gained another entrance, } 
was in one of the halls, up the stair-case, and 3 
at her own door, before she had time to know 
how it had all been achieved, or to have ant 
feeling beyond the first chill of numb pain such : 
as might be the earliest sensation of a persen ; 
rescued from drowning. $ 
“Why had she come there?” was the next} 





Emily looked at the girl whom she had so 

loved, and a strange bitterness started up in 
her mind. For the time, Maud seemed to her 
like one of those creatures in German legends, 
whose beauty and charms were given to bring 
ruin and desolation upon all who approached 
them. . 
When the waltz was over, and Maud, catch- 
ing sight of her, came up on Dinsmore’s arm, 
with words of gay welcome that had no warmth 
in them, Emily could only reply in a constrained 
way, and the eager eyes that looked so search- 
ingly in her glowing face read clearly enough 
the wounded passion of the fervent soul which 
Schuyler had believed so very cold and unim- 
pressible. 

Emily went to her room, tired with her 
journey, sick and bitter with the gossip Mary 
Doane had poured in her ear. Everybody who 
had any idea of reason left was stealing away, 
but still the music went on, and still Maud led 
the dance for a few of the wildest of the whole 
throng, regardless of the fact that among them 
had gathered men from whom she had always 
shrunk, and women whose reputations made 
them certainly more notorious than desirable 
to other people. 

She talked to people who would never have 
had the impertinence to dare address her; did 
madder things than ever before, and the world 


thought. She dared not stay. Afraid as she } regarded her; and even those who*had been 
was of human eyes, just then she was more} most dazzled by her charms, and most lenient 
afraid of standing alone, face to face with her} to the mistakes of a motherless girl, looked and 


own soul. ; spoke in utter condemnation. 
1 torn by The gas was burning, and she ran to the} But Maud knew nothing of it. She had only 
: oul mirror to look at herself. The countenance she : one thought: that Schuyler should see her— 
is 


Saw was stern and set, and lividly pale, but the : should be made to comprehend that not a chord 


ike ‘an 
| * great eyes blazed with unnatural lustre. As if} in her nature was touched—that under the beau- 
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tiful exterior there was only hard ice, which no 
spell within his reach could dissolve. 

Not till the band absolutely refused another 
note, and the most hardened of che lionesses 
began to remember that daylight would soon 
look in on their crackled rouge, did Maud float 
away, her gay laugh echoing through the halls 


to the last, as she responded recklessly to the 


speeches of Dinsmore and his set, and reach- 
ing the ears of respectable people who were 
trying to start for dreamland, and making them 
come back to reality long enough to say, 

“That girl goes beyond all limits, Really, 
even her money and position won’t carry her 
through, if she isn’t more careful.” 

‘Maud was not ready to be alone yet. She 
had more to do before daylight came. She 
must know thé iruth where Emily Stanmore 3 
was concerned. A sort of mad hope shot up: 
_Over her despair. Perhaps Schuyler was right: 
‘the old dream might be only a shackle, now, 
from which she longed to break away. At least, 
Maud had a right to one trial before she made 
the choice of treading her friend’s happiness 
or her own heart under her feet. 

A couple of closets gave entrance to Emily’s 
room. The girls had always left the doors un- 


locked. Now Maud sped through and entered 3 


the chamber. 

Emily Stanmore raised her tear-stained face 
from the pillow at the sound of the opening 
door, and, in the gloom, saw that white-robed 
figure standing by the bed, flower-crowned, and 
the great eyes blazing down into her own. 

“Emily,” she said, ‘‘are you asleep?” 

The poor girl turned her head away. 

* Almost—it is very late—I am tired.” 

“But I want to talk to you,” Maud con- 
tinued. 

Emily’s pain made her voice sharp and irri- $ 
table. 

‘Surely, you can wait till morning. 
account of your triumphs wifi do then.” 


The 


Ss 
$man, and he would not speak. 


i regard my Sctions by their own impure jmaci- 
nations.” : 

““Why do you come to me to justify yourself?” 
cried Emily. ‘‘I at least have loved and trusted 
you.” 

Maud heard the reproach in her voice—the 
excitement under which she had been laboring 
began to die away. She seated herself by the 
side of the bed and said slowly, 

“Listen to me, Emily. I understand what 
you feel. I had a story told me to-night—now 
I want to tell you one.” 

“T want to go to sleep!” exclaimed Emily; 
“T won’t hear any story!” 

‘Then I shall sit here until you will,” replied 
; Maud; ‘I don’t choose to lose my friend with- 
out a struggle.” 

3 “You are pitiless, Maud! You think every- 
; : body is as strong and full of life as you are! | 
3 wish I hadn’t come back here—I am tired out— 
$ I want to rest.” 

$ «I came to bring rest to you, Emily—you 
$ shall listen.” 

$ Emily Stanmore only buried her head more 
: closely in her pillow to shut out that face which 
§ seemed trying to overwhelm her more utterly 


$ with insolent beauty ond triumph. 





LILLS. 


§ Maud saw it all—saw plainly that the deci- 
sion had to be made between a great wrong and 
self-sacrifice. For a brief space the devils must 
: have tugged at her resolve, for she was human; 
but in an instant the spasm had faded from her 
features, she was speaking in a voice so gentle 
and low that it forced Emily to listen. 

“There were two young people who loved 
seach other,” said Maud Azlen, ‘‘and circum- 
: stances separated them for along time. When 
$the man returned, he thought the girl would 

greet him with frank affection, but she avoided 
’ him, she seemed cold, capricious. He said, ‘She 





$ does not love me—she is weary of the old dream 


3 —her heart is ice.’ He was a passionate, proud 


Man-like, he 


“So I haye lost my friend too!” exclaimed} could not understand the feelings which might 


Maud Azlen. ‘These weeks of recklessness 


have made her behave as she did, and so he, in 


have gained me the disapproval of every one: turn, grew cold and sought distraction else- 


whose fayor was worth having, and, into the 


” 


me. 


where. Are you listening, Emily?” 


bargain, something has shut your eyes ngainst The girl was lying motionless—her face was 


white as the pillow where her head rested—but 


“T amure no girl ever was petted and wor- ; the keen pain that had been in her eyes for days 


shiped as you are!” exclaimed Emily. 
“Or more condemned and hated,” 
Maud. 
been said to-night; 
Doane, have told me, 


returned 


3 was softened. 


“So every hour widened a little the breach 


“Oh! I have just heard all that has} between these two—evil people who suspected 
kind people, like Mary : the truth Aelped it along with all the malice 
Emily, I am not bold—§ natural to them, 


There was another girl—a 


I am not unwomanly—and I have more true § wild, reckless creature, but not so heartless as 


modesty and feeling than these fodls, who; 
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}maid who was trifling with her Own happi-; ‘Dear, dear Maud! Kiss me—once—twice. 








¥ You aren’t angry?” 
PIED soterraptes her by trying to start up} Maud never faltered under the caress, she 
and speak, but Maud forced her back on the} slipped out of Emily’s arms and was away in 
pillow. ; her own room. 
“I will tell my story to the end! The man: The solitude must be met now—there was no 









had met this odd girl in Europe—he good-na- ’ putting it off—she was face to face with her 
turedly saved her from what might have been } own soul! 

the unpleasant consequences of one of her} Did it help her that she had acted rightly? 
follies, but they did not know each other's; Not a whit; the whirlwind was just as fieree— 
names, nor met again till both were in their} only even then she could feel that misery and 
native country. He was too knightly, and she g truth were better than bliss and remorse. 

too cowardly, to own that they had met before, ; So the night went by, and the morning came, 
since that would have rendered it necessary to } and the world saw Maud Azlen again as it knew _ 


‘acknowledge her folly, but it made them feel her, and that Maud was no more like the crea- 


like old friends. When the girl whom he loved ; ture who had struggled in blind anguish through 
grew colder, this man sought his friend still ; the night than if she had died in the strife. 
more—the world said they flirted—but the} She had escaped from everybody who would 
world always lies—and the truth was, this wild ; have detained her—she was alone in Mrs. Hun- 
girl loved her sweet school-mate better than j tar's parlor, and she knew who would follow her. 
anybody living, and this man’s heart ached to: She had not waited many moments when the 
leave the glitter of her presence and return to : door opened and Robert Schuyler entered. 

his former love. Emily, was she false to her} ‘Miss Azlen, Maud!” he exclaimed, ‘‘tell@ne 
old dream—had she outlived it?” ’ how my story ended—tell me quickly.” 

There was one irrepressible gush of tears, ; She looked up very calmly, and her voice was 
and Emily Stanmore was sobbing wildly, 3 firm and clear as ever. 

“I love him, I do love him better than my : “This man was a true gentleman, Mr. Schuy- 
own life! I thought he did not care for me—I}ler! When he had time to think, he said, ‘! 
waited and waited for him to speak! Oh! Maud, Shave been dreaming—I am awake now! This 
I have suffered so, and I have hated you—you, pure girl does love me; the woman at whose 
so true, so noble—only forgive me, forgive me!” $ feet I have offered incense, during these brief 

Maud Azlen could not endure the clasp of } weeks, has no real hold on my heart. She does 
tho&e arms just then—Emily’s words had struck ; not care for me—she has never loved any man, 
her heart down from its last place of refuge— $ and she is so cold under all her smiles that sho, 
she was busy hiding its death-shrieks under her } : perhaps, never will. I will break away from my 


pride and resolution. “+ ie S mad folly and go back to the real love.’” 

“Do you forgive me, Maud? Will youlove} He was pale and troubled, and there was 
me still?” : strange confusion in his mind. 

“If this man, for a time, appears capricious } * ‘If it was too late?” he faltered; ‘if the past 


” 





and changeable, will the girl understand that it } weeks had grown a reality 


‘is all her fault and that she has only to be pa- é “They had not,” interrupted Maud; “the 


tient?’ questioned Maud. ‘future told him that the real gffection and 
“Yes, yes! Oh! he loves me, Maud—if you : happiness could only be where his honor was.” 
knew—if you only knew!” 3 ‘She doesn’t love me!” he exclaimed, ‘And 


“My story is done,” said she; “I am going} you are not heartless—not ice as she is.” 
to bed.” Mand Azlen only smiled. “How should he 
“Oh! stay here—I have so much to tell you!” 3 ’ know all that smile hid? 
“Nonsense! Do you think I can afford to} “‘Come with me,” she said. 
pay so dearly for being romantic? Why, I She took Robert Schuyler’s arm and led him 
should have red eyes to-morrow.” N S away without allowing him an opportunity to 
‘*Maud, you are the best, the dearest girl!” ; speak. She opened the door of the room where 
“And not a marble Satan, trying to stick { Emily sat, with her sweet face again lighted up 
your poor little heart full of tiny daggers?” by peace and happiness. 
“IT have been a wretch, Maud! I wonder you } “There were once two naughty children,”’ 
can forgive me! And Robert——” ; said Maud, “who had a beautiful garden to 
“Oh! nonsense; it has done him good! There, ’ play in, and if they staid there. together they 
T will not stay moment longer. Good-night.” } would be very happy; but a little brook sepa- 
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rated the pair, and neither of them would run 
the risk of wet feet by crossing, and so they 
stood there quarreling and allowing the flowers 
to fade which might be kept so fresh if they 
tended them together. Then up came a fairy— 
usually a very wicked fairy—but inclined just 
then to make these silly children be sensible and 
happy in spite of themselves, and she said & 
The clock struck twelve. 








time, there would be more matches off 
than there are now. 

Mary Doane tried to get up malicious stories 
and abuse about Maud, but she was not in the 
least successful; for, without telling the facts of 
the case, old Mrs. Schuyler did not scruple to 
say that the princess had been in the secret 
all along, and only occupied Schuyler because 


because his fancy had wandered vn the 


*‘And she said, ‘Lord bless me, the mail will } Emily did not wish her engagement known just 
go out in half an hour, and if I don’t write a 3 then. 


letter I shan’t get my ball dress in time for} 


You know people must lie in this world—we 


Tuesday.’” 3 may as well be candid between ourselves—and 
Before either of them could detain her. if $I consider that romance of the old lady’s a very, 


they had wished, Maud Azlen ran out of the 
room, and the pair were alone. 


In the long, long conversation which followed, 


Emily Stanmore forgot the restlessness and suf- 
fering of the past weeks, and Schuyler was back 


in the sweet old years when they had wandered, § 
as children, among the green fields, and he had $ 
crowned her with daisies and fought battles with 3 


e 


imaginary giants in her honor. 


pardonable one. Well, yes, my conscience is 


2in such a doubtful state that I think it did great 


credit to her imagination, and I really admire 
her for geiting it up so beautifully. 

Maud’s season at Saratoga was at an end— 
truly, the frost had suddenly overtaken her 
beautiful summer. 

Suffering is hard to bear, but sometimes it is 


§ good for the soul, and there isa strength anda 


And that afternoon old Mrs. Schuyler came $ daylight beyond the storms which sweep youth 


up to Maud,.put both arms about her, sobbing, 3 

“How can I ever thank you, my blessed, $ 
blessed girl?” 3 

And Maud laughed still, because she must; 
either laugh or shriek, and answered, 3 

“Not blessed yet; and old Mrs. Ames says 3 
IT am a child of the—well, you’ve heard the } 
preachers speak the name.” 

**Oh! Maud, if people only knew how good 
and true you are!” 

*‘Bless you, don’t tell him. If they were 


me worse than ever—they just tolerate me be- 
cause they can abuse me for my sins.” 

I cannot help if you do think Schuyler was § 
very fickle and changeable—I am not sure that 
it was at all unnatural. I can only say that, if 
every girl who is foolish enough to enter into a 
long engagement refused to marry her lover, 





BY BERTHA 


In childhood’s hour Life seemeth all a vision ° 
Of radiant joy, with sunlight gilded ’round, 
Leadeth our way o’er fields of fair Elysium, 
Along its sides embrosial trees abound. 3 
But later years bring shadows, slowly falling, 
Where once our feet, ’mid flow’rs and sunshine, trod, 
And the voices of the old-time, to us calling, 
Are nought but echo, we must trust in God. 
Life is a dream no longer, we are waking, 
And we must see the cold, gray dawn of day; 
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away into such utter night; so I shall leave her 
with her pain and her fortitude, believing that, 
by its very purification, she passed beyond the 
follies and errors which lay like a shadow over 
the true soul beneath. 

When the Indian summer came, a brilliant 
party was gathered at Mrs. Schuyler’s country- 
seat, and one golden morning sweet Emily Stan- 
more was married to the lover of ‘her youth. 
Those who had not seen Maud Azlen since she 
left Saratoga to attend her sick uncle, could but 
marvel what change in her nature or her life 
had brought that new glory to her smile, that 
added purity to her whole face. 

But you and I can understand, since we know 
that from her darkness and her struggles, 

“She rose, . 
Glowing all over noble shame; and all 


Her falser self slipped from her like a robe, 
And left her woman!” 


BERTON. 


The frost is blighting all, our hearts are aching, 
Thé sweet hepe-buds are drooping in our way. 
Live we no longer in the ideal future! 
The present hour demands our earnest thought; 
With heart and hand let deeds of love dnd mercy 
Into the precious web of life be wrought. 


If thus we live, our lives may prove a blessing 
To other homes, to other hearts than ours; 
Work with a will for God, and for each other, 
And down Life's hill-side we shall gather flow’rs! 
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E OLD MAID. 


BY MARY E. CLARKE. 


‘‘On! aunt Fanny, how lovely! Are they for 
Laura, or for me?” The speaker, a pretty but 
rather insipid-looking blonde, held up, as she 
spoke, a cluster of fine gold ornaments for the 
hair, a sprig of wheat and striped grass, very 
graceful and pretty. ‘‘Where have you kept 
them hidden?” 

‘They were a keepsake from an old friend, 
and have been among my treasures for thirteen 
years, Bertha.” 

“‘But now they are for me,” said tle young 
girl, cagessingly. ‘‘They will be so lovely for 
to-morrow evening, and I must look my best, 
for the girls will all don their most fascinating 
attire in honor of the occasion.” 

“Ts it not rather marked to be sovery anxious? 
In my young days, ladies waited tobe sought 
and courted, but, to judge from what you have 
told me, this hero of yours may have any one 
in Silverdale for asking.” 

‘“‘Well, he won’t know it. And, aunt Fanny, 
he really is worth courting. He is so very rich.” 

“Ts that all that is required, Bertha, in o 
husband ?” 

‘Well, it is the main thing anyhow now-a- 
days. But Lawrence Lane has more than riches. 
Before he went to Australia, report says, he was 
one of the most talented men of the day, and 
you know he has spent the last three years 
in Europe. That old Methodist, Lou Harding, 
always blesses him for a ‘true Christian gentle- 
man,’ so I suppose he adds charity to the best 
of attractions, for she is not lavish of praise 
unless one is willing to assist her.” 

“A true Christian gentleman!” 
repeated the phrase in a musing tone, while a 
soft light came into her dark eyes, and a smile 
hovered over her lips. Bertha, seeing that the 
gold ornaments were not to decorate her hair, 
went off singing, while, with tender touch, aunt 


Aunt Fanny 


~ Fanny replaced her treasures in her jewel-case. 


The next evening, Laura and Bertha, in fleecy 
white robes, with the blush roses and other deli- 
cate flowers in their hair and looping the lace 
folds, here and there, stood before the long 
mirror in the drawing-room, pouting. 

“I can’t see what she wants to go for,” said 
Laura, pettishly, ‘‘she hasn’t been to a party 
before since ma died, and that’s ten years ago! 
Little dried-up old maid!” 


s ‘I wonder if she’s going husband-hunting at 
Sher age?” said Bertha. ‘Why, she’s thirty, if 
; she is a day,” and the beauty of eighteen shook 
‘ her curls contemptuously at the idea of such an 
advanced age being attractive. 

And in the meantime the object of their ill- 
{natured remarks, the gentle aunt, who for ten 
} years had filled a mother’s place to these, her 
’ sister’s children, waited in her own room for 
the carriage. She had clad her small, slight 
figure in a black silk, whose severe simplicity 
¢was relieved by rich falls of black lace deli- 
Scately embroidered with golden clusters of 
; wheat, The round white arms and throat were 
‘not decked with jewels, but in the braids of 
‘ black hair gleamed the golden ornaments which 
j the little old maid had cherished for thirteen 
‘years. She was not beautiful, yet there was a 
‘charm in her sweet face, a grace in her gentle 
: movements, and a music in her voice that was 
¢ sought in vain in her more dashing nieces. As 
‘ she waited, her eyes rested upon a letter, yellow 
Sand worn, which had been long hidden under 
‘ her treasured ornaments, and she read: 





«Since you will not disobey your father, and 
I cannot command the sum he demands to pay 
$my dead father’s debt to him, we must part. 
3 Part for a time only, for though seas roll be- 
3 tween, and we may not write, your heart and 
‘mine can never be wholly severed. Trust me! 
‘ trust me, darling, for, though years may elapse, 
3 I will return, true to my pledge to you. Will 
3 you keep the little gold sprigs I dared to offer 
‘on your birthday, that something of mine may 
be yours? Oh! my darling, how I linger, dread- 
‘ ing to write farewell, but it must be done. Your 
$ resolution never to marry, clandeSstinely, com- 
‘ mands my respect, as your gentle sweetness 
‘has long ago won my love. God guard you and 
?keep you from further sorrow. Till we meet, 


pray for LAWRENCE.” 


It was a brilliant party that Mrs. Haskins, 
‘the leader of fashion in Silverdale, gave to her 
‘returned nephew. He had left the village a 
i poor lawyer, struggling against fortune, and 
} burdened by a knowledge of his father’s large 
i debts. Vainly striving to pay these, he had 
‘lived meanly, dressed with economy, and been 
3 well known as one upon whom the va we of 
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BURIED. 








* poverty rested heavily. No farewell party had 
been made when he announced his intention of 
seeking his fortune in Australia. His relatives 
were rather glad to be rid of him, and of all: 
Silverdalé but one heart had ached for his loss, 
but one voice sent forth prayers for his safety, 
but one of all his friends watched for his re- 
turn. No'word had come to any, till a letter to 
his aunt announced his return after thirteen 


years of travel. All his father’s debts were} 
paid, and his lawyer spoke of large sums in- 


vested in various ways; so Mrs. Haskins con- 
sulted ‘ther set,” and the result was the bril- 
liant assemblage which Laura and Bertha were 
to honor, and where that “little dried-up old 
maid,” their auut, was to appear in society after 
ten year’s seclusion. 

The hero of the evening had not appeared 
‘when the trio, under the escort of Mr. Leslie, 
Bertha and Laura’s father, entered, but soon a 


Or 


ing of old friends; but two hearts were all of 
deep joy, rest after weary longing. 

One and another of the guests were invited 
by the retarned Australian to a house-warming, 
learning, for the first time, that a new mansion, 
whose building and furnishing had long been a 
source of speculation, was to be the future home 
of Lawrence Lane. 

Everybody accepted, of course, and many a 
young, heart fluttered at the thought that so 
splendid a mansion must soon need a mistress. 

One little week soon glided away. Aunt 
Fanny was very kind in helping to trim new 
peach-colored silks for the sisters; but there 
was an odd smile on her lip when Lawrence 
Lane’s matrimonial prospects were discussed. 

The evening came at last. Carriage after 
carriage set down its load of fair beauties be- 
fore the superb house, whose every window 


blazed with light. Merry voices rang through 





stir near the door announced his arrival. A 


man, Silverdale thought, to fall down and wor- }-come them. 


ship. 


when his eyes fell upon a golden ear of wheat, 
resting upon a broad braid of black hair. The 3 
light that sprang to his eyes, the smile upon his 


fell upon ears that scarcely heard them. $ 


stancy rewarded ! 


TweERe’s dust upon the shrouded form, 
The eyes have smiled their last; 

The hands are fulded quietly— 

And there lies all my pzst! 


There’s dust upon the lofty brow 
Arid in the shining hair; 

And silence in the busy brain— 
And all my future’s there! 


There’s singing near a snowy throne, 
Where is no néed of prayer, 


OOnrrrrorwm. 


hall and rooms, gay footsteps flew from one 
tall, distinguished-looking man of thirty-five or } beautiful apartment to another, till it was whis- 


No one else noted more than the quiet greet-* him, “‘THAT LITTLE OLD MAID.” 

























































































But Heaven a country rare, 
Where's home and love forever— 
And all my treasure’s there! 








six, with finished manners and a well modu-} pered—no one knew by whom—that the re- Ine] 
lated voice. A man to notice in any circle, for} velers wee invited to a wedding. The closed Soli 
‘the broad intellectual brow, and large honest} doors which shut off a small room from the day 
eyes that greeted yours, but now with the glitter} long drawing-room were watched eagerly, as I 
of his wealth gilding every grace ahd feature, a} the guests assembled, and no host came to wel- saa 
Wil 
$ At last they”opened. The tall, handsome the 
He had greeted his hostess, had made nearly } hero of the hour, a small, white-robed figure, 
the circle of the room, bowing to new friends, i with a long veil of white concealing every fea- iii 
greeting with warm cordiality his old ones, $ ture, the good old clergyman of Silverdale, and " 
Mr. Leslie, formed the group disclosed. The me 
short, impressive service was read, and every Ch 
ear was strained to catch the name. More than alt 
lips, carried such deep peace to one heart, gave ; one gasp of astonishment greeted the clearly 
one life of patfent waiting such a new spring pronounced ‘Frances Somers;’’ and when the os 
of happiness, that the words of polite greeting : service concluded, and the bride’s veil was re- ye 
moved, more than one ill-natured whisper was x 
True! true! fler trust repaid! her long con- ¢ directed at Lawrence Lane’s taste in choosing, - 
¢ when all the beauty of Silverdale was before ss 
he 
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3 And waves of bliss fotever roll— . 
And all my thoughts are there! 
There shouts, not lamentations, ‘ 
And praises fill the air, 
Where loved and lost are gathered— t 
And all my hopes are there! ¥ 
The earth is but a grave-yard vast, e 
| 
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THE SOLMES’ GHOST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE.” 


“Tar’s all, sir. But I, I'll never forget the ; Alderney calves and Lawton blackberries, and 
way in which you’ve heard my story, father,” ; give Jim Tiernes and the club-house the go-by 
his rough voice a little unsteady. Then I glanced about the room, with its hand- 

“No, Dick. Come now, let’s drink Miss 3 some, ill-kept furniture, satin hangings over 
Nelly’s health. You want to be off, I know.” § dirty windows, Dick’s muddy boots on the sofa, 

I thought the young dog never looked as 3 and pictured the change which neat little Nelly 
handsome as he did that moment, pulling his 3 Solmes would make’in a day or two, with her 
brown beard, blushing and stammering like a $ bright keen eyes and arbitrary ways. I liked 
girl. . my son’s choice. If Nelly’s pretty head was 

“You will come over and spend Christmas $ set with a dogmatic turn on her shoulders, she 
week with them, father?” as I uncorked the } had a kind, honest heart, and sound common 
wine. ; sense beneath all. 

“Yes, Dick. Here’s to Nelly’s blue eyes, and S@ for the third time, I said I was glad Dick 


_ luck to yourself, boy. I'll write a note to’ had fallen in love with the little girl, and hoped 


Solmes to-morrow, and come over on Tues- 3 with all my heart he might succeed in:his woo 
day.” ing. 

Dick left me with my wine and cigars a few Her father, Cyrus Solmes, had been a college | 
moments later. I got up and sauntered to the ’ chum of mine; belonged to the county, in fact. 
window to watch him mount and gallop out of ; The old Solmes House had been in that family 
the yard. 3 for a hundred years. While I, however, had 

It was snowing heavily, a thick gray sky ; turned in to hard work as a country doctor, 
promising a very long continuan:e of falling } Solmes had gone South, opened a broker’s shop 
weather; a cold, crisp air blowing; just the in New Orleans, made a snug little fortune, 
right weather for the time; for a sloppy, warm 3 married late in life, and came back to the old 
Christmas wrongs me personally, somehow, ; homestead, about a year before my story com- 
always. . mences, with his wife and their only ehild, 

I was glad Dick had made up his mind to $ Nelly. 
marry, though it moved me more than the} I had no fears about Dick’s . success. The 
young scoundrel knew: he had been my sole § girl liked him; Solmes and I had a real, cordial 
companion so long. But he needed a woman’s } friendship and trust in each other; and, as for 
influence in his life now. I had done what I} outside matters, the properties: would ovetail 
eould since he was three years old; I had taken $ well together, and the families ranked alike in 
the place of both father and mother to him; I the county. One thinks of such matters in 
had tried to be watchful, gentle, with the boy; $ ; country settlements; caste means more, and 
to @atch glimpses of the woman’s side of his S indicates larger differences there, than in large 
nature, as she would have done who was gone. } cities. 

The effort had kept me young, whatever other? On the following Tuesday, with my carpet- 
effect: it may have had; given a different posi- ?sack under the sleigh-seat, I started out for 
tion, to both, than that usually held by father 3 Solmes’. The snow had fallen steadily and lay 
and son; made me more of his friend than his $ nearly two feet deep, with a glittering crust 
mentor. It may have | d his respect for $ upon it, on the broad stretch of hills which the 
me, perhaps; I do not know. Well, I was glad ; road skirted, and piled in feathery wreaths on 
Dick was going to marry. I had amassed athe black branches of the forests of oak and 
tolerably heavy surplus at my banker’s during ? cedar. A pale winter sun made a feeble bluish 











. the later years of my practice: enough for us 3 light, foreboding heavier storms. Just the sort 


all to have a solid foothold. Then the farm 3 of day for a blazing fire, cheerful faces, and 
needed attention. I was no practical agricul- dinner such as I knew awaited me. I looked 
turist; Dick was. If~he married, he would 3 forward to a week of thorough, hearty enjoy- 
settle down in earnest to the consideration of } ment. The Solmes knew how to keep en 
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in the old-fashioned way, and this affair of 
Dick’s and Nelly’s would give a meaning to the 
time it never had before. ‘‘If Mrs. Solmes only 
kept clear of her fits!” I thought, whipping up 
Jenny impatiently. For the‘old lady was sub- 
ject to odd attacks, epileptic in nature, but sin- 
gular in a person of her healthy physique and 
sanguine temperament. 

They were superinduced by some violent men- 
tal excitement—‘of that, as a physician, I had 
no doubt. Yet what trouble ever came into her 
life ? 

At this juncture of my musings, the little 
lady’s flushed, jolly face appeared at the upper 
window of the house, which ‘I had now reached. 
She nodded, laughed, waved her handkerchief, 
and*disappeared, to turn back and nod again. 

She had three realities in her life: her hus- 
band, Nelly, and the pantry, out of which there 
came comfort and warmth enough to lighten the 
whole world to her. But she had these cunjgus 
attacks notwithstanding, and they puzzled me 
more than I liked to say. 

The old Solmes homestead was a roughly- 
built, large dwelling of stone, covering an irre- $ 
gular space of ground, in the middle of apple § 
and plum orchards, one wing after enews 
having been added as necessity might require, } 





without much consideration for order or effect. : 
The oldest part of the building, a hewn log} 
block-house, used in the Indian times as a3 
stere-house, had fallen, under Mrs. Solmes’ } 
orderly rule, into a receptacle for winter pro-3 
visions, flour, meats, etc., into which no one } 


but herself ever penetrated. It was from one} 
of the dormer-windows of this wing she looked 
now. The whole establishment looked like its 
mistress, I fancied—low, large, squat, and glow- 
ing with hospitality. The very open door, the 
great fires blazing inside, the solid barns in the 
background, and the fat-sided cows in their 
paddocks knew it was Christmas time, and 
were glad of it. 

Solmes was out on the steps, rubbing his 
hands, waiting to help me alight, his face, be- 
tween the wind and excitement, in a red heat 
to the very tip of his hook-nose. Solmes had 
worked all the flesh off his bones in the first 
part of his life; but I think he meant to collect 
and enjoy to the uttermost, in the few years 
left to him, all the fun and comfort he had Jost, 
and I never knew a man with a broader or 
heartier capacity for enjoyment; there was not 
a twinkle of his gray eye which did not betray 
it. Dick and Nelly were in the backgr-und, 
watching the arrival. So, matters were going 
on smoothly in that direction, f concluded. } 





However, I had no chance to ascertain from 
Dick what progress he had made, until I had 
gone to my own room for the night, when he 
tapped at my door and came in. Solmes him- 
self had just left me; had brought in a jug of 
excellent punch, ‘‘in case I felt thirsty during 
the night.” The old fellow seemed to rejoice 
80 like a boy, at having his old chum under his 
roof, that his hospitality knew not how to ex- 
press itself. 

‘*We’ll have no other guests this Christmas,” 
he said, ‘‘so that we can take our time in going 
over the old stories.” 

So we sat long over our wine, and longer 
over coffee, until poor Mrs. Solmes nodded and 
slept outright, telling old jokes and tracing up 


; the fate of ‘‘the boys,” gray-headed as our- 


selves now, or dead. 

Solmes heard Dick coming along the hall. 
‘There’s your boy, Caldwell,” he said. ‘He’s 
a thorough chip of the old block. My heart 
warms to that fellow as if he were a son of my 
own.” 

“A pity you never had a boy, Cyrus,” I said, 
drawing off my boots. ‘Nelly is the best of 
daughters, I know; but a son P” 

I looked up when I had gone so far, and then 
stopped short. Solmes’ face was flushed, nay, 
almost menacing. 

“What have I said, Solmes?” I asked, in- 
voluntarily. 

“Nothing. We will not talk of—of Nelly. 
Good-night.” 

He held out his hand and then bustled about 
the room, the cordial look coming back before 
he left me for the night. 

“Well, Dick?” I asked, stretching myself out 
in the luxury of dressing-gown and slippers. 
««What success have you found?” 

Dick’s face, as he stood leaning against the 
mantle-shelf, was graver than I ever had known 
it. I began, from that moment, to understand 
how the boy had taken this matter to heart, 
and no one can know how deeply it touched 
me that, in this crisis of his life, he came to me 
with his confidence. ‘‘ What is it, boy?” I de- 
manded, impatiently. ‘She did not refuse you?” 

‘‘Nelly loves me, father, but she says she 
never can marry. Some obstacle, with which 
her father and you have something to do. The 
poor little thing sobbed so that I could make 
nothing out of it. She hinted something about 
family honor—our family-———” 

“Eh? What? This is a matter for Solmes 
and me, boy. The Caldwells never were rich, 
but they’ve something else to be proud of than 
the dirty dollar.” 
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*‘You are angry without cause, father.” 3 
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‘‘Had you ever heard, Dick,” I said, just as 


“It may be that you mistook maidenly shy-}he was going, ‘that this- house was haunted? 


ness for something deeper, that——” 


“No,” decisively. ‘I’ve flirted with too many % 


3 There is such a story.” 


He laughed. “I never heard of it. How- 


women not to understand them. Nelly is free$ever, there is scarcely a farm-house in the 


from any such tricks or turns. 


She is down-? country, sir, which is not haunted, according 


right gnd earnest in her least word. There is $ to popular report.” 


some actual impediment in the way. She would } 
only wring her hands and say she dared not 


speak, that she never could marry.” 

“Pll talk to Solmes in the morning, Dick. 
‘Family honor’ is his business and mine, if it 
has come to that.” 

**It might be as well, sir.” 

The young fellow was pacing the floor, with 
his head down. I waited awhile. 

“What is it, Dick? Is there anything more 
to trouble you?” 

“No. That is—pah! I’m a fool, I think!” 

‘‘Perhaps. In what way, for example?” 

“It is nonsense, I know, father,” stopping 
before me, his face very red. ‘I’ve enough of 
real vexation to bear without going to the next 


“Indeed?, Well, good-night!” 

Dick’s- story left an odd impression on me. 
It was curious that he should have seen that 
face. It was, indeed, an exact description of 
the countenance of a man dead fifty years ago: 
a Solmes, too, and one who died by his own 
hand, in this house. ‘‘A strange coincidence!” 
I thought, tumbling into bed. I had seen the 
portrait of this Rivers Solmes. It hung in an 
upper room, and, though usually covered, Dick 
might have seen it too, and hence his dream. I 
had heard the story. How that, through grief 
at the loss of a young wife, whom he dearly 
loved, his hair turned gray, and his reason 
slowly forsook him, until the end came. There 
was something else in the story, hushed up, 





world to find it, but—well, upon my word, sir, 
I’m afraid to go to bed.” 

I laughed. ‘What is it? Out with the whole 
story, Dick!” 


“There’s no story to tell,” almost gruffly, $ vulgar beliefs because they were vulgar. 


buttoning his coat. ‘I’m sorry I spoke of it. 
I’ve been annoyed, every night since I came, 
by a dream—we’ll call ita dream, for want of 
a better name, but it is as horrible a reality as 
I ever wish to mect.” 

“The same every night, Dick?” taking his 
wrist, and laying my fingers on his pulse. 
“Cool enough. Stomach all right? 
result of the day’s excitement, then.” 

“Perhaps,” dubiously. ‘Well, I’ll go take 
a walk in the snow before I go to my room. 
Don’t laugh at me. You know! am not usually 
addicted to fancies like that.” 

“No, Richard. It is easily accounted for. 
What shape does your visitor assume, by the 
way?” 

“That of a face—the long, lantern-jawed face 
of a young man, with blue eyes and thin, gray 
hair.” 

“Gray?” 

* “G@ray—but the face is young, as I said, with 

a cold, malignant leer on it. The dream, if it 
be one, comes just as I waken: the face ap- 
pearing sometimes in a dark corner, sometimes 
gibbering between the curtains, once close over 
my head. I could swear that I felt its clammy 
breath on my mouth.” 

I said nothing. Some curious old remem- 
brances were coming to my mind, 


It is the : 


3 covered over; I knew not what. I was not a 


$ superstitious man; yet, on the contrary, was 
’ too much accustomed to the discoveries of un- 
$ solved mysteries in physiology to condemn any 


If 
Rivers Solmes chose to appear as a ghost, why 
should he not? What law of matter was there 
to say him nay? So, feebly wandering from 
° Dick’s dream to his affair with Nelly, I fell 
asleep, thinking, however, what an unlikely 
field this house, with its present inmates, was 
for a ghost to choose to operate in. No darker 
shadows were about it than those east on the 
$ snow by the bare-limbed fruit-trees and cur- 
$ rant-bushes, and no weightier mysteries were 
$ hidden inside, I believed, than Solmes’ specu- 
§ lations on the rise of Chartier’s valley stock, or 

s his wife’s plans for dinner next day. - 





5 
2 
. 
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The room in which I slept was assuredly un- 
fitted for any spiritual presence; it contained 
neither the ancient hangings, nor portrait with 
unfathomable eyes en regle in ghost appearances. 
It was a square, newly furnished chamber, with 
French bedstead, wardrobe, etc., shining with 
fresh varnish; a glowing fire burned in the 
grate, lit up the brass fender, the crimson car- 
pet, the grayish walls, to a point outside of all 
mystery. There wasn’t a shadow large enough 
for a ghost to hang its hat on. So, drawing 
my nose quite under the blankets, I slept 
soundly. 

I do not know how long: long enough, how- 
ever, for the fire to burn down into red embers, 
giving a sickly flush, now and then, but failing 
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to warm the cold air in the room, leaving it to ; Hands like claws, and bloodless as the face, 
be lighted, too, by the chilly pallor of the win- ; projected from the sleeves, and were thrust out 
ter moonlight which came in through unshut-} toward me as if in supplication, or warning. 
tered windows. I woke with a start, feeling as: The night air blowing suddenly through the 
if a cold hand had been laid on my face; it may 3 window lifted the gray hair: this was life-like, 
have been the air, though, for the night was;real. I sprang forward with a ery, stumbled 
freezing. I sat up, feeling an oppression on : over the bed-clothes, and fell headlong gn the 
my chest, and looked akout the room with that ; floor, catching, as I fell, at the place where the 
vague swerving of the brain of which one is H figure had stood. I caught only air. It was 
conscious on being roughly wakened. The win- ° 3 gone: nothing between me and the window but 
dow was square, and its patch of bluish white $ the moonlight on the floor. If I had been asleep 
lay in the center of the room; outside of that § before, I was completely awake ‘by this time; 
was darkness, in which I could dimly trace the {my courage came oozing back somehow, also. 
outlined furniture, Beyond the window I could $1 got up with a whistle, rubbing my leg that 
see only the opaque-blue winter's sky, with $ S had been skinned by the fall, and went about 
Orion’s belt full in view. I gathered up the { discovering the truth of the appearance, with 
quilt over my shoulders preparatory to another ; every sense keenly alive. I found nothing: the 
nap, when something—to this day I don’t know $ chamber was empty; the window, back of the 
what—made me pause with a sudden intangible 3 spot where the figure had stood, opened at a 
dread: shook me, as I might say, thoroughly 3 height of forty feet from the ground; my door 
awake.. It might have been a singular flicker } was locked as I had left it. 

in the moonlight, or a stir in the air as of some} I went shivering to bed, concluding that it 
one breathing, but it gave me a vague con-$ had been only a vivid dream, caused by Dick’s 
sciousness that I was not alone. I sat up, } story, and primarily by Solmes’ heavy supper. 
bracing myself straighter as men do when they } But I slept no more that night. 

are frightened, and then, ashamed, beat up the I recollect rising, once or twice, to examine 
pillow. Bah! I was nervous: Dick’s story had } the room and the hall without, my search always 
infected me; but I peered about the room 3 proving useless. 

sharply, from the ceiling to the shadows of the$ Out-of-doors, the thin blue air grayed and 
bed-post on the carpet. There were triangular, } thickened toward morning, and the snow began 
greenish figures on the carpet, I remember, and} to fall. The house and grounds lay wrapped 
I counted them to prove that I was entirely 3 in sleep, without a sign of life, except a lamp 
awake, Nothing was in the room, however, } burning in a window of the old part of the 
that should not be there, and I was about com- : house of which I have spoken, and which at- 
posing myself again to sleep, when there was a 3 tracted my notice, as I knew that wing was 
sort of shudder, if I may so express myself, in } 3 only used for storing purposes. The light dis- 
the darkness of one corner, where a protruding } appeared about an hour before dawn, and, 
closet and a wardrobe made a heavy shadow: i shortly after, I fell into an uneasy slumber. 

an uncertain, undefined motion at first. Ileancd} The day was cloudy and stormy, shutting us 
forward with a cold shiver, I confess it, in my } close in-doors. I said nothing of my dream, if 
blood. That story of Dick's, and the waiting } it were a dream: in fact, I forgot it in the genial 
now, half-asleep, had. completely unnerved me. ? glow of the cheerful breakfast-room. The fire 
For a moment-there was a breathless silence; blazed and crackled, the table was filled with 
then, out of this darkness in the corner, there ; Mrs. Solmes’ pet dishes, and her face and her 
came slowly a head, the face of a young man, husband’s were honest, and hearty, and happy 
with long, sunken jaws and peaked features, § enough to dispel a regiment of ghosts. Dick 
with watery blue eyes, and gray hair falling thin } had his usual comfortable, merry smile back in 
and straight down to the shoulders. It was the 3 his eyes; the ghost had not troubled him, last 








very face of the portrait, but older and more ; night, { supposed, and his heart was brave * 


pinched and wan. However, the picture was ; enough to make him confident of winning the 
taken in life, and this——. I drew my breath } fair lady, dissecting a mutton chop beside him. 
sharply and tried to rise; the eyes of the thing } $ But though Nelly was busy, apparently, with 
had been laid om mine from the first, a cold ; 3 her mutton chop, she was ill at ease. Her face 
weight; they rested there immovable while the } 3 was pale, and her eyelids swollen and red. I 
whole figure slowly emerged into the pallid ; } noticed, too, the anxious, perturbed look of both 
moonlight, a,tall, bony man’s frame, dressed } father and mother when they glanced toward 
apparently in a loosely hanging garb of black. ‘her. Whatever pain or mystery there might 
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be in the house, it touched the girl, evidently, 
the closest. One odd little incident occurred 
during the breakfast. We were talking of the 
Wrays, a neighboring family, and of the here- 
ditary tendency to dissipation that corrupted 
every branch of the race. 

“A single drop of the blood,” I remarked, 
“is chough, it would seem, to convey the taint. 
How sirongly visible it is, Solmes, that inflexi- ; 
ble law of Nature, which visits the crime of one 
generation upon all that succeed it!” 

Solmes was silent, and, to my surprise, the 
young girl was the only one who replied, a hot 
flush of pain and indignation in her face, 

“That ‘is not unjust, for, if the blood is 
tainted, it is right vice should find its punish- ; 
ment. But, for the guilty to escape and leave 3 
the burden for the innocent to carry—is that ; 
right? Is that easy to bear?” 

‘‘Nelly!” Her mother’s fat hands began to 
work nervously together: her father looked at 
her sternly. 

She put her cup to her mouth and conti 
hastily, choking down a burst of tears, I fan- 
cied. The next moment she looked up with a 
repentant smile, tried to speak, but could not. 
As we left the table, however, I saw her steal 
her arm about her mother’s shoulder and ask 
her to forgive her. ‘Poor Nell! poor little 
Nell!” she said, stroking her hair softly. 

Left alone with Solmes in the library, I found } 
the solution of the mystery—or as much as they 
chose to offer me. 
Dick’s marriage with Nelly cautiously; but I 
might have spared my strategy; the old man 
was ready, waiting with his answer. 

“IT know all you are going to say, Caldwell,” 
rising and standing before the fire, fingering the 
mantl¢-ornaments uneasily—‘‘I know all there. 
is of ite But it can’t be. Never. We had better } 
not enter upon the subject at all. 
no use,” adding something, in an undertone, 
about its being ill-work stirring up slimy 

_ Waters. . 

For a moment I was rebuffed; for the gruff 
manner and even voice were totally unlike my 
old friend. But soon I rallied. I said that if 
the matter concerned my own interest; I would 

_ let it drop, having gone so far. But I could 


not willingly see my boy’s happiness so un- 3 


reasonably shattered. That I did believe his 
happiness was involved in this thing. The $ 
attachment om his part was deep and sincere. 
“TI know that. He is a good boy—Dick,” 
Solmes muttered, huskily. ‘‘There is no one 


whom I would rather call my son, Caldwell, § 


than your boy.” 
Vou. XLVI.—26 
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} “What, in God’s name, is the trouble, then? 
: If you’ve no fault to find with Dick——” 

’ ‘None. None atall. He’s a little too high- 
} spirited, but he’ll mend of that.” 
; ‘Nelly does not care for him enough, then?” 
; “Too much. It’s that, that pains me. The 
‘girl’s heart is his to it’s last thought. It has 
}made her forget natural affection. You saw 
: her at breakfast ?” 

“I did not understand——” 

‘‘Welt, no matter. She loves the boy. I know 
that. But it can never be.” 

There was a long silence. I, perplexed and 
baffled; Solmes, leaning his head on his hand, 
grinding his boots into the hearth-rug, his thin, 
old face heating and growing pale with some 
heavy, unspoken trouble. 

“My son,” I said, at length, ‘‘alluded to 
some question of family honor as being the 
‘cause of your refusal. You know the Caldwell 
sfamily, Mr. Solmes—you know whether any 
; objection could justly be founded on such 
’ground.” I felt my tone betraying anger and 
: stopped short, for Dick’s sake. I had no mind 
0 quarrel with the old man, 

He trembled visibly, showing an agitation 
that I could not account for from any words 
that had been spoken. 

“It is Nelly who has spoken of this,” he 
} said, almost fiercely; ‘‘women are leaky vessels 

always. But she shall not wring my secret out 
i for the world to gaze at. She 
He stopped, shut his lips close, and after 
\ awhile looked at me more calmly, saying, ‘You 
j are right, Caldwell. T’ll not be unreasonable; 
} I will tell you all I can.” 

I waited patiently. He paced the room once 
Sor twice, then stopped before me, putting one 
hand on my arm. 

: ‘“T ask your forbearance, my old friend.. I 
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It will be of $ will tell you what I can, but you will ask no 


{ questions? It will not be a pleasant thing to 
>see me humbled 

“No. Say no more, Solmes, if it pains you 
in this manner. I was testy, unreasonable, 
>perhaps. But any slur upon our name ——”’ 
$ ‘There was none. The question was one of 
2a taint on family honor, but it was on our side, 
{not yours.” . 
What it cost the old man to say this I saw 
: now by his face, the foam coming to his clenched 
: steeth. I laid my hand on his shoulder, but he 
; went on hurriedly. ‘‘My daughter can never 
3 marry an honorable man. Part of our history 
Sis known to no one, and never can be. It’s an 
old crime, done long ago, but its shadow rests 
son us.” 
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“Rivers Solmes——” broke from me almost 
unconsciously, remembering the vision of the 
night before, and connecting the story of the 


suicide dead, so long ago, with this mystery of} 


to-day. 

He started, looking at me keenly. ‘You saw 
him, then?” in a low whisper. 

“Last night. Yes.” 

He beat time on the shelf with his fingers, 
still watching me, with some curious speculation 
in his eye, not speaking for a long time? 

“Let us drop this subject, Caldwell,” he said, 
at last. ‘I am not a hard father: Nelly knows 
that. She agrees in the necessity of this course 
of conduct when she allows her cooler judgment 
to act. Nor have I any mind to make a mys- 
tery out of a horrible, but every-day tragedy. 
T have been plain with you as I dared to be. 


sring up the fire and opening the windows to 
sadmit a free draught of air, I sat down and 
3’ began slowly to prepare ‘for bed, drawing off 
my boots and opening my watch to wind it up, 
when a surprise, not supernatural, made my 
lower jaw fall more aghast, I fancy, than Solmes’ 
ghost had done. I had been robbed. Attached 
to my watch-chain, I wore a small Maltese 
cross, set with pearls at the edge, and the cen- 
ter formed of five diamonds, the only piece of 
ewelry I possessed, and even that, so great is 
my dislike for such display, I usually concealed 
under the flap of my waistcoat. It was gone 
now; the thick gold hasp which had secured it 
to the chain had been wrenched sharply in two, 
so as to leave the jagged edges yet sticking to 
3 the links. 

Now, the watch I had put on when I rose 





There is a certain shame resting on us with } this morning. and, of course, the robbery had 
which the dream you had last night has much ; $not been committed during the day when I was 
to do, and while it does rest upon us my child ; broad awake. I knew that the cross had been 
shall never enter an honorable family. This is 3 there the night before, for I recollected, when 
all, Except this, Caldwell,” holding out his $I had laid the watch on the red cloth cushion of 
hand, “I have dealt honestly with you. I want 3 the toilet-table, that I had noticed the glitter of 
you, in return, to keep my secret. Not to men- ; the jewels in the firelight. Last night then— 
tion, even to your son, the sight that troubled $ the ghost. Bah! That was a dream—besides, 
you last night.” $ dead men had not itching fingers. Never was 
“IT will not,” I promised, heartily. I pitied $a man’s brain bothered with such contradictory 
Solmes from my soul. His composure was 3 notions as mine, just at that point of time, be- 
forced, I saw. It had cost him no little pain to tween the question of dream, ghost, thieving 
eross his child’s fate in this way; cost him § servant, Dick’s disappointment, Solmes’ secret. 
more, perhaps, in that he was not a morbid} One fact was clear, the cross was gone, and, 
or sensitive man, but essentially practical, do- 3 putting association out of the question, it was 
mestic in his instincts, fond of a jolly, comfort- $a loss of more value than I chose quietly to put 
able, easy-going life. This mystery or crime 3 3 3 up with. To-night, however, nothing was to be 
was totally outside and foreign to his nature. 5 done. I would see Solmes early in the morning 
I could understand how he loathed it with $ Sand put the matter in his hands, for I gave most 
every atom of his healthy body and power of credence to the surmise that some servant had 
mind. He was precisely the man to delight chosen to enact the ghost for the sake of; plun- 
an@ fuss about Nelly’s betrothal, to begin buy- 3der. But, on the other hand, Solmes wWhs evi- 
ing immediately dresses for her trousseau, and 3 ; § dently prepared to hear of the apparition: it 
ducks and turkeys for the wedding supper, to : was no hoax in his view. Thoroughly annoyed, 
poke rough jokes at the young people, and to ; bafiled, angry, look what way I would. I thrust 
take an earnest, hearty pleasure in their life } the watch under my pillow and hurried to bed 
afterward. So I knew what this ghost business ¢ and to sleep, turowing all troubles, love, theft 


cost him. 

I confess, I did not give up hope. I, there- 
fore, evaded Dick’s questions that day, deter- 
minedeto talk over the matter again with the 
old man before owning myself defeated. 

Nothing worthy of note occurred during that 
day. It was late before I retired for the night. 
I acknowledge to an irritating sense of uneasi- 
ness as i locked and bolted the door, and ex- . 
amined wardrobe, closet, every corner, in fact, } 
where « shadow could hide itsclf. I was anxious : : 
and nervous, and ashamed of my anxiety. Stir- $ 





and spirits over to the next day to take care 
of. I had slept about three hours, when I was 
awakened as on the night before: this time, 
however, without any preparatory dread or un- 
certainty. The theft of the cross, somehow, 
had dispelled the supernatural terror of my 
nocturnal visitor; the moment that I opened 
my eyes, I was completely awake and alert, 
ready to seize the ghost by the throat, if need 
$ were, and force him to disgorge his ill-gotten 
3 goods. 

I lay perfectly motionless, drawing slow, 
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‘am heavy breaths, as if still wrapped in sleep, and ; and, hastily dressing myself, opened it and 
off " watching the corner where the moonlight could ; found Solmes without, holding a flaring candle 
ap not penetrate with my half-shut eyes. By} in one hand, which he sheltered with the other. 
“i George! There it was again! The lank, white : “What is this, Solmes?” 
nen’ | face; the staring, silly eyes; the gray hair hang- ; “Come, I want you. Thank God you're here, 
hed ing ragged and thin down to the shoulders. Caldwell.’ ” The words were wrenched out of 
Shall I confess it? For a moment my energy him, somehow. I never saw a man so para- 
tese 
a was paralyzed, the thing before me was so in- } : i lyzed by abject fear or pain, I could not de- 
ae human, unlike anything my eyes had rested $ ; termine which. 
as on before, except the picture; and even pares I followed him silently along the narrow 
aled the resemblance was imperfect. As the figure entry. At the end of it he turned and asked 
bobe projected its head into the clear light, I could ; me if I had my instruments. 
od it see it more distinctly than on the preceding } “T never travel without them.” 
two, night, and I noted that the face was older than; ‘Go back for them, then.” 
carpe that of the portrait; it wanted, too, the cynical} When I returned with them, Solmes was mut- 
g leer of Rivers Solmes; instead, this face was {tering to himself words which I was surprised 
ae marked by a vacuity bordering on idiocy; the ‘ to find were a succession of oaths of the most 
had eyes glared and watery, and the lower jaw curious sort. He uttered them without em- 
hanging in a slobbering, senseless fashion. ; phasis or meaning, just as unconsciously as he 
For the space of five minutes I remained mo- ; would have spilt water on the ground. I could 
tionless; then the figure moved, thrusting out § judge from this how utterly the shock had be- 
its bony hand like a blind man groping; in an numbed his mind, for, assuredly, he was in no 


ad 


[ was 
been 
when 
‘on of 


ton of instant I had leaped from the bed and clutched } mood to swear. The oaths were those he had 
at the outstretched arm. It was gone, the {heard on the wharves at New Orleans. They 
whole man vanished as before into dim air. : dribbled away, if I may use the expression, 
But I had touched him, grasped the sleeve of } into silence, as he walked faster through the 
the coat, which was coarse and woolen. There } larger halls and stairs of the house, coming at 
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was no dream or ghost in this. But where had ; last to the door leading into the part of the 
he gone? I stood looking at my empty hands, $ building occupied as store-rooms, and to which 
Ry and then at the blank wall. The village clock, } Mrs. Solmes alone had q@@ess, The floors were 
ae I remember, at the moment struck three, and; bare, and cracked under outfootsteps. Stop- 
t nig as the resonant hum was dying away another $ ping at a door slighgly ajary he turned to me to 
sound broke the silence, a grating, sliding noise motion me before him; shis face was ghastly 
very near, and then a sharp, terrified ery—a } and wet with sweat. 
é ery more of horror than of pain. It came from; ‘‘It is the end, come,” he said, nodding his 
‘piting without, I fancied. I threw up the window and ’ head to'the inside. 
ahaa thrust out my head and body as farasI could; The end? But I stopped, to ask no ques- 
reach; but saw nothing. The moonlight was } tions. 
. so clear that I could even see that the snow be-} It was a comfortably furnished chamber, P 
neath my window was untrodden, lay in great saw at a glance, dimly lighted by a stable-lan- 
rounded drifts, from the house-foundation, {tern set ona table. In the center of the room 
noyed, « through orchards, garden, out into the low hills : a settee, with a figure stretched out on it—dead 
so 4 that hemmed in the farm. The shadow of the ; I thought—Mrs. Solmes, on her knees, tying 
"ate house and trees lay sharply defined on the sur- } some bandage about its body, her hands and 
cera: face. The cry had startled the whole farm. I:dress drabbled with blood; but she neither 
could hear the horses stamping in the stable, g trembled nor wept. I would not have believed 
and a fluttering in the poultry roosts; old Tongo, : i there was such strength of endurance in her 
the watch-dog, gave a long, melancholy howl, } pursy, fat little body. All this, as I,said, I 
that renewed itself again in a miserable echo; } comprehended with a look; but it was no time 
but after that all was silence. I hesitated; but for speculation. I saw my own business here, 
the air was bitingly cold, my teeth chattering, } : and hurried to the prostrate figure, opening my 
and my knees knocking together, half-frozen. ; ; instrument-case as 1 went. It was my ghostly 
So, I shame to say, after a moment’s pause, I ! ; Visitor, or the dead Rivers Solmes—I knew not 
jumped into bed and cuddled snugly under the ' which. The body was much mangled, the black 
blankets. serge clothes torn and wet with blotches of snow 
Ten minutes after, there came a low tap at; and blood. One leg hung, broken just above 
my door. I had not slept. I rose, therefore, !+he knee-joint; but there wes a curious pallor 
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in the face that hinted at an injury more iil 3 Dick hie gone over to the village for the day,” 
and fatal than this. he said; ‘for this thing must be kept quiet; 

Solmes had set down his candle and lifted ; i doctor. Til have the coffin here to-night, and 
the man’s head in his arms. As I stooped to $ 3 we’ lL bury him before morning. Dead’s dead; 
tear off the clothes, his wife drew away and * we'll take care of the good name of the living. " 
sank back on the floor, her hands clasped about ; We did bury him that night. It was not hard 
her knees, looking up at me with a vacant face ; to elude the drowsy eyes of one or two farm- 
singularly like that of this wreck of a man in } servants The grave was ready, dug by Combs 
its almost idiotic expression. Mrs. Solmes’ in the family burying-ground among the hills. 
mind was never strong, and the shock to-night It was a stormy night. The old man, Combs, 
had completely stunned her. She muttered ; and Dick (for Solmes asked that he should go,} 
something about Nelly, half-rising. Her hus- 3 with myself, were all that were needed to carry 
band shook his head. ‘Let her alone,” he 3 the light coffin through the hill-path. The grave 
said; ‘“‘she has suffered enough without this ; yawned black in the white waste of snow; the 





sight.” 

I had completed my examination by this time. 
The man’s breath came without effort, but only 
at long intervals. Color was coming back to 
his cheeks and lips. 

‘*He is better?” whispered the old man, look- 
ing at me. 

‘Put his head back on the pillow; it will be 3 





body we lowered into it was that of-a.man 
whose life might have been fair and beautiful, 
but had gone out in irretrievable shame... I 
know no more than this; yet, looking back, 
that solitary grave in the cold snow seems to 
me one of the saddest sights my life had ever 


$ known. 


I never entirely understood the secret of this 


easier. Would it not be better to remove Mrs. $ man’s life. When Solmes would have told it to 
Solmes?” in a lower voice. ‘She is in danger $me, a few days after, I checked him. I would 
of one of her attacks. I will not answer for } not have the old, long-suffering man tear open 
its results, after an excitement like this.” 3 the wound; it would have tormented his old 
The old man looked at her doubtfully. ‘“Ijage just as it had a chance of healing. This 
dare not send her away; he may die, and—he $ much I learned: that the boy, since his earliest 
is our son, Caldwell.” God only knows the 3 childhood, had been one of those singular beings 
years of shame and misery compressed into 3 whose natural proclivity to theft might be—and 
those words! | 3 often is—classed as insanity; that, in cofise- 
Let me pass briefly/ fever that night. As I3quence of some crime committed in Louisiana, 
had expected, the man fed about daybreak. 3 he was in peril of the severest punishment of 
I made no effort to reset the broken leg, only S the law; and that, from a perhaps mistaken 
endeavored to lessen the pains of the final S tenderness on the part of his parents, they had 
struggle. They were not severe—death en- removed him secretly to their own home, and 
suing from an internal injury whose very na-;there contrived to conceal him for several 
ture dulled sensation. Busied with the sufferer, Smonths. “I doubt,” said John Combs to me, 
al was blind, or tried to be blind, to all else that : “that he was but little more than an idiot in 
passed around me. I knew how beyond sym- $ these last years. Rum did it, an other things, 
pathy was the grief this man and woman had 3 fearin’ the law, night an day, most of all. He 
to bear, grief, not only for death, but for the 3 never had much grit like a man in him, an 
end of a life of mystery and crime. Only $ latterly his bones seemed nothing but soft chalk, 
one other person was admitted—John Combs, ’ his hair turned white, (though that belongs to 
the old gray-headed ostler. Whatever the secret 3 the Solmes,) he got limp like a rag, an could 
was, I perceived that he alone of the household 3 wind himself in an out of any crack. It was 
shared it. I fancied though, that, while he was so as he got out at nights, unbeknownst to us, 
tender enough i in his touch of the wounded man, { through a slit of a sky-light in his room, an so 
there was very little sorrow at the accident in ; along the roof, into your room, sir, easy enough, 
his face. ‘It’s an ill life, sir, well ended,” ho { through the window of a closet—after plunder, 
whispered to me. °] reckon; but had sense enough to play the 
Well, at daybreak he died, as I said; and, ¢ ghost when there. That last night, something 
after assisting Mrs. Solmes to her chamber and 3 scared him, or he missed his footing on tho 
leaving her in the care of her husband, I re- eta and came crashing down, t’other side oi 
turned to the room to render what aid I could § the angle of the wing from you, on the hard 
to John Combs, He had already dressed and { < br ick. An that was the end. God forgive mo 
straightened the body. ‘It’s lucky that Mr. Sif I'm not sorry. By the way, did you find a 
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GOOD-NIGHT!—I,MAY NOT LOVE THEE. 425 
bit of package on your dressing-table, this , days, and looking proudly into the young¥6- 
morning?” probate’s face. Dick always had a way of win- 

I nodded. It was the stolen cross. ning people over to him; and I believe the poor 


ata 


You can easily guess the remainder of my } old man felt as if God had sent him as a sort of 
story, which, after all, has been but a scratched } recompense for the disappointment his own boy 
outline. had given him. 

A fortnight afterward, Dick formally renewed My story is ended. I would like to tell you 
his proposal for Nelly’s hand to her father. The } what a cosy, bright, comfortable home ours is 
old man was much broken by the suffering he } under Nelly’s supervision, (for she and Dick 
had borne in the last month; he trembled like} have been married nearly two years,) but she 
a feeble woman as Dick talked to him. warns me I have but little time to dress for 

“You know the obstacle now that lies be- dinner. It is a state dinner. Solmes and his 
tween you,” he said. wife are coming to spend a week or two with 

“It is gong; and it never, at any time,” } us. I can hear the rumble of their old carriage 
Dick added, hotly, ‘‘should have separated us, } coming up the lane, and see Mrs. Solmes’ red, 
if I had known what it was. Nelly and I are } motherly face, quite aglow with the cold, as she 
sure of each other, sir,” putting his hand affec- } leans forward to talk to her husband. They are 
tionately on his arm, “‘and family hoaor is a} both laughing, and there is a quiet content in 
very shadowy trifle to us.” > their faces, as if a sure trust in some loving 

“As you will, Richard, as you will,” in a} power in their lives had at last laid the memory 
more cheery tone than he had used for many ‘ of the ghost. 
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: GOOD-NIGHT! 





BY MATTIE WINFIELD. 





Good-night! And yet I stay. 
Each dainty braid, each fragrant curl, 
That shades thy face, my queenly girl, 
Ie dearer far than any pearl. 


Goop-nicuT! I must away. 
The stars are beaming softly bright, 
The moon looks down with silver light, 
°*Tis nearing now the noon of night— 
Oh! urge me not to stay, You tempt me to delay, 
Sweet love, I must away— Dear love, though naught you say. 
Good-night! Good-night! 


Good-night! Soft be thy rest. Good-night! Still I delay. 
Bright dreams thy roving fancies meet, . This little hand, so fair and white, 
Angels attend thy slumber sweet, You gave me with your heart to-night, 
Goward and protect thee till we meet. And now on lips and eyes so bright, 
Keep love a welcome guest, My offering I lay, 
weet one, within thy breast. Sweet love, and then away. 
Good-night! Good-night! 
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BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 





I may not love thee, but thy,look, 
When I am far away, 

Sheds on my soul a bright’ning gleam, 
And over is my stay; 

And when some twinkling silvery star 
Peeps forth from out the sky, 

I think J see within its depths 
Thy own bewitching eye. 

. And, oh! thou art an angel fair, 
Which God to us hath given— 

I picture thee in all my dreams, 
Of earth, of hope, of Heavent 


I may not love thee, gentle girl, 
Yet, in my inmost heart, 

I often muse upon thy charms, 
And think on what thou art; 

And, in the silence of the night, 
When Natatre rests in sleep, 

Thy voice, on memory’s wing’, floats near, 
Like flute tones o’er the deep; 

And thus in darkness oft I sit, 
My spirit-fancy free, 

And weave brigbt visions in my soul, 
Of hope, aud faith, and thee, 
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ONLY A LOCK OF HATR. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


Mrs. AxeNsrpr hesitated a little. She Bed , case was to come off. The plaintiff had relied 
been married two years, but she had never in ; upon Akenside, but the matter could be delayed 
“that time seen the inside of her husband’s desk. } no longer. They must do without him as well 
It was a large, handsome, and curiously carved ; as they could; but there was one paper missing, 
affair, at which he often sat and wrote. It had} avery important one. Akenside had had the 
plenty of little drawers, nooks, and crannies; 3 papers in charge. Could it be possible that he 
and it opened with a queer-shaped key, which ; had brought this one home for safer keeping, 
Graham Akenside always wore on his watch-%or to study it more carefully; and was it in his 
guard. A hundred times she had wished he desk when he was so suddenly taken ill? There 
would let her look in those drawers. She used} was but one thing todo. They must open the 
sometimes to go and lean over him, when he} : desk and search. Mrs. Akenside, herself, would 
was writing, and think how fine it would be if} have to do it. The search must be made, and 
she felt free to rummage his possessions as she } she was the fittest person. Mr. Wilson would 
used to those of her happy-go-easy father. Once : have shrunk from confessing it, but he did not 
she had ventured so far as to ask him what hé} relish the task of going over Akenside’s private 
kept in all those nooks; and his answer, ‘Only g matters. If any one had to undertake it, he 
my private papers, dearest,” had not encouraged : thought it had better be the sick man’s wife. — 
her to pursue her questioning any farther. And : So, as I said, he hesitated a little?’ But once 
yet, perhaps he would have been willing enough } convinced that the matter was one of necessity, 
she should see all the desk held, if she had but } that it was for her husband’s interest, and would 
had the courage to ask him. } be his will, she gathered courage. His watch 

The truth was, Graham Akenside was not a} : lay on a stand beside his bed. She looked at 
man with whom even his wife could take liber- } him as she slipped the key from the chain. 
ties easily. Perhaps it was because he had lived } She half fancied she saw a reproof in his un- 
alone so long; for. he was thirty-five when he} ’ conscious eyes; but she went on. 
married his twenty years old bride. He was} One or two drawers she opened, and looked 
not stern—he was too truly courteous for that. } over the papers they contained in vain. Then 
His nature was too earnest and tender. But “ie she tried another; but it was empty, save a 

was not natural for him to talk much of him-} soft-folded package, tied with a knot of blue 
self, and when Helen married him, she knew , ribbon. She wondered if it held any remem- 
little more of him than did all the rest of the} brance of her—anything she had ever given 
world; except this, that they loved each other. | him. She could not wait to see. Another 
In their two years of married life she had never } drawer, and there lay the missing document. 
doubted that she was as much to him as he was } She handed it to Mr. Wilson, and, when he had 
to her. How could she, when his care for her } taken it away, went back to shut up the desk. 
happiness was so constant? ’ She did not mean to look at anything more. 

When he was taken suddenly and alarmingly ; I think she hardly knew what she was doing 
ill, it was her first trouble. But she watched ; when she opened again the drawer where the 
him with fond, loving care, and a sort of inno-} folded paper lay. It must be something of hers, 
cent, childlike faith that he must live, because $ she thought, which he had secretly treasured. 
she ioved him so, because the world would be ; The ready tears came into her eyes. What if 
so empty for her if he were not in it. It was a3 3 he should die? No one would ever love her so 
sharp trial that his sickness made him delirious. ; again! How dark the world would be! She 
He could not know whose hands nursed him s0 § ° had untied the blue ribbon before she knew it, 
tenderly. She must wait, she knew not how } and it was but a little step farther to open the 
long, before she could win one look of answer-? paper. Was it only a girlish curigsity to know 
ing love. : what particular keepsake of hers had received 

In the midst of all this, his partner came up, } such tender cherishing, or did some unacknow- 
one day, with a troubled face. An important ledged fear sting her lest the token was associated 
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with another? Judge her gently. She was an} thinking how noble he looked, as she stood 
honvrable little creature by nature, and I really } there watching him now, with a slow, bitter 
think she was not conscious what she did when} smile coiling hatefully around her lips, and a 
she opened the package. glance which meant anything but love in her 
Wiat she saw there roused her into “quick brooding eyes. She wondered just then, losing 
consciousness, however. Only a lock of hair—} hold, somehow, of all the noble qualities which 
a woman’s hair—long, even, silken-soft. But} had hitherto charmed her into hothage, what 
it was a tress from the brow of some blonde} the spell had been which won her; “whether, 
beauty—a bright, fair tress, such as Saxon} indeed, it had been anything but those same 
Rowena’s might have been. Helen’s own was} noble looks! What was he? ‘There he lay. 
as black as Rebecca’s. She took up the paper} Large of frame, strong of muscle, with a face 
and looked at it closely. She saw a few words: that told no secrets, and yet with a dreamy ten- 
of writing; just this:— $ derness in the half-pensive eyes. 
“EpITH—1853.” y ; ‘‘He looks honest,”’ she murmured, bitterly; 
Just ten years ago—long before she bien “but he is a man anda lawyer. Is it an un- 
him. She drew out the long, fair lock, as un- heard-of combination if he should also be a 
der a spell, and twisted it around her fingers. } scoundrel?” 
Had her husband twisted it like that, and loved : She felt at first as if she could never do any- 
the soft, caressing touch? Edith! And he had$ thing for him again—that, suffer as he might, 
never told her that she was not his first love.$ other hands than hers must minister unto him. 
Why did he marry her at all, if Edith were in’ But there was aa instinctive nobility in her 
the world—or, if she were dead, why was he} which would not let her live out this first im- 
not faithful to her? 3 pulse. When he was well, she could go away 
Then she tried to laugh. 3 from him altogether; not now, when he needed 
‘“‘Nonsense!” she cried, reproving herself out, $ her. It would be cowardly to desert him when 
loud and valiantly. “What a fool Iam! It$he was helpless. She thought it\was honor 
was some sister, or cousin—dead now, per-: that kept her at his side; but she did not know 
haps!” S herself. Never had she loved him so much as 
And then a mocking little demon at her side : now, when she believed she had lost-htms Night 





‘Believe it, if you can, Helen!. Console} less, glazed eyes. But under those watching 
yourself, if possible, Mrs. Akenside!”’ : eyes came heavy, purple circles. Her cheeks _ 
Just then she heard him groan, the husband, grew pale. Her hands burned feverishly. It 
whose secret she was stealing while he lay un-} was well the probation was not too long, or 
conscious. Shame tinged her cheek at the very } she might have saved his life at the expense of 
thought. Hurriedly she replaced the lock of} her own. 
hair in its cover, tied the blue ribbon round it,$ He began to get better at last, and for awhile 
shut and fastened the desk, and went back to ; he was too childishly weak to notice or wonder 
Graham Akenside. He was quiet again by that} at anything. His demands upon Helen’s time 
time. A smile strangely sweet sat upon his } and attention were constant. He did not per- 
lips, and,.as she stood close by him, putting the} ceive how coldly she rendered him each neces- 
desk key back upon the guard-chain, she heard} sary service—how silent she was at his side, 
him murmur, For himself, he had never loved her better. 
“How beautiful the night is, Edith—the; The doctor told him she had saved his life. It 
moonlight, and the water, and you, white as} was sweet, he thought, to owe it to her. 
the moon, with those creamy lilies in mr But as he gained strength, his perceptions 
hair!” quickened. He began to miss what Helen used 
So there was where his thoughts were, with ; ; to be—the merry playfulness, the tender chid- 
this unknown Edith! Helen’s heart grew bit-| ing, the pretty, domineering little ways, the 
ter, and hardened itself against him. She was, $ ; ’ kisses and the fond whispers. He began to 
underneath her habitual sweetness, both fiery § torment himself as to the meaning of her cold- 
and passionate. You could see her fervid, in- ness. One day he asked her a question. 
tense nature in her face—a dark, bright face,; ‘‘Why did you try to save my life, Helen?” 
full of contradictions, with loving lips, low,: ‘It was my duty”—this with no flush on the 
broad brow,- eyes full of meaning, ready to; cheek, no light or warmth in the eye. 
blaze out love or hate. She had loved her re- “But if you had not succeeded? If I had 
served husband go dearly, She could not help} died—should you have mourned for me?” 


seemed to touch her elbow, and whisper, $ and day alike found her at his side, with tear- 
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“I, do not know. It seems to me life is all ; cheek. She had not looked at the matter before 
mourning. I mourn now because I am weary, ? ; in the light of her marriage vow. ‘Still her pur- 
and rest is denied me.” 3 pose was not changed. 

“It is too bad. You are not yourself; you: ‘‘That was not all,” she said, justifying her- 
are worn out. <I have been miserably selfish 3 self to herself and to him. ‘‘When I went back 
and thoughtless. You shall rest, Helen.” 3 to you, you were talking in your delirium to 

“The,rest I want is not what you mean,” she 3 this Edith—talking of night and moonlight, and 
answered, in a dreary monotone. ‘I want a3 the lilies in her hair.” 
rest which will last long.” ? A curious smile crossed Mr. Akenside’s lips. 

He looked at her for a few silent moments. : It vexed Helen. She thought he was mocking 
He noted the worn, pallid face, the heavy, $ her pain. She rose with an impatient gesture. 
purple-ringed eyes, the listless droop of the? ‘That is all,” she said, in a resolved voice. 
small, tired figure. He could situp now. He $ «What I saw, I saw—what I heard, I heard. 
was in his easy-chair at the window, where the ; The seeret you chose to keep from me, when 
September sunset was flushing the ripe land- 3 you won my love, can have no manner of in- 
scape with golden splendors. She was in front 3 terest for me now.” 
of him, close to the fire which had been kindled “Sit down, Helen.” 
for evening, and bending toward it, as if chilled Involuntarily she obeyed the command in his 
already with the soft-falling autumn night. She voice. He was a man used to obedienco, and, 
seemed to him as far away and mysterious as ¢ § ® half against her own will, she yielded it to him. 
the Sphinx; every word and look a sad riddle. § $ ° He did not speak at once. He scemed, from 
He must put his ear to her lips—lips that seemed $ the far aw ay look on his face, to have forgotten 
turned to stone for him. $the present. Perhaps he was summoning up 

“What does it all mean, Helen?” he asked, ; secote of the -past, and confronting them there 
in firm, kind tones. $ —a pale judge, ready to condemn them or him- 

At first she thought she would not answer. $self. The sun had set now. The room was in 
Then she changed her mind. They must come 3 twilight, save where the soft coal-fire kindled a 
to an understanding some time—why not now? brightness among the shadows. When he spoke, 

“I have a confession to make,” she said, }his voice had a strange sound in the gloom— 
drearily. far off like his look. 

He bowed, waiting silently for farther words. } ‘You have guessed part, Helen, of the story 

““When you were sick, a paper was wanted } I have to tell you. But you must know all. It 
for the Allingham case. They could not get ; is ten years ago last June since I first met Edith 
along without it.” } Quintilian. I was in my twenties—a young, 

“T remember—I had left it in my desk.” 3 impressible man. I haye seen a face since then 

Yes! Mr. Wilson supposed so. He came for 3 on which I loved bétter to look; never, I think, 
it, and said I must look it up. I took the key 3 one so faultlessly beautiful. She always made 
from your chain and searched the desk.” ; me think of the old, historical epithet which be- 

“Well, that was right. You were the proper ¢ : ? longed once to a royal Edith—the swan-necked. 
one to search for it. You found it, I suppose?’ § She was long of limb, large of eye, stately of 

“Yes, and I found something else. In one! mien, like the Homerie beauties. Her com- 
drawer was a folded paper tied with a biue rib- 3 plexion was pure and bright as dawn. You 
ben. You will think me mean, I suppose, for $ 3 have seen what her hair was. It was long and 
opening it; but I fancied it was something of § fine, and glittered like sun-rays. 
mine which you had kept. It does not matter ? ‘She was a finished coquette. In those days 
much what youthink of me, for we are so nearly } I thought all her airs and graces the good gifts 
done with each other.” 3 of nature. Now I know that she was a master- 

“*You found in the paper—what?” ; piece of art. I remember the low, passionate 

He was determined she should tell him all H sweetness of her voice, and how it used to trem- 
without help. ble sometimes when she talked to me. I loved 

“A lock of hair—a woman’s long, golden : i her, Helen, with a fierce, frantic passion—a 
hair, and a date—ten years ago.” : $ young man’s first love. I wogshiped her, too. 

‘‘And because in my desk was a lock of 3 I thought her the most unworldly, pure-minded, 
golden hair and a date, my wife, who promised $ unselfish of all God’s creatures. Through that 
to love me and cleave to me till death parts us, : Whole long summer she led me,on. I presume 
thinks we are nearly done with each other.” 3 now that she meant at tliat time to marry me. 


A blush, half of penitence, stole up te Helen's : She thought I was talented. That I was not 
e 
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before rich she knew; but I suppose she trusted to; from heaven. But such sword-thrusts make 
+e pee my ability to make my own way in the world. S sore wounds. They are long in healing. That | 
Then, it was time for her to marry. She was ; experience changed my whole nature. I had 
ig her- twenty-seven—fully as old as I was. Her daz- 3 not outgrown my boy’s heart before; but that 
. back sling beauty had reached its prime. She was ; transformed me into a reserved, cautious, cyni- i 
lum to as peerless still as ever, but she could not hope $ cal man. 
it, and to defy time always. I suppose she had made; ‘I could not bring myself to answer her 
up her mind to marry, and I was the best’ that } letter. I took no notice of it. I do not know ] 
8 lips. offered. I think, too, that she honestly liked } whether my silence caused her any uneasiness. | 
eking me, though she must have been too cold and too 3 Perhaps she would have liked reproaches and | 
stare. selfish for any true loving. 2 entreaties better. After awhile she sent me ! 
¥olce, ‘We were engaged. I suppose that old night, ? her wedding-cards. That was like her audacity. ; 
eard. with its feverish, unsatisfying bliss, was what 3 She was Mrs. Simeon Grey, and she meant I ; 
when haunted my delirium. A full moon shining $ should know it. I wish I could make you un- 
of in- upon the water—where we rowed after lilies, $ derstand and believe how utterly I had ceased : 
and found love. A summer night, palpitating}to love her. She was nothing tome. My past i 
A es with moonlight, and music, and fragrance; with } infatuation was not only a wonder, but a mor- . { 
in his something I thought was heaven shining on me $ tification; so utterly had she lost all charm in 
and, from the blue eyes so near my face. I do not § my eyes.” : 
him. spare you, nor myself, Helen. You shall know 3 «But you kept the lock of hair,” Helen said, ‘ 
from ail. In that hour, heart and soul, I was Edith : her low voice stealing out from the nook which 
otten Quintilian’s lover; or should I be truer if I said : the fire illumined, and penetrating the gloom in { 
& up I loved my own ideal and called it by her name? 3 which he sat. 
there We passed a few dreamy weeks, gathering hap- 3 «Yes, I kept that—not as a love-token, but 
bim- piness, as one gathers flowers, by woodside and § as a memento of past folly. I meant then never ; 
ee river brink. Then I went back to my work, Sto love or¢trust a woman again, and I resolved 
led a which I had been neglecting for her sake; and within myself that lock should be a sort of talis- 
oke, she went to visit a friend in a distant city. She{man. If ever a woman charmed me, I would 
ee did not write me often. I did not expect it of § look at those golden threads, and remember in ' 
her, for writing was not in her line. I was not § what treacherous meshes they had bound me 
tory much disturbed even when, after awhile, three : once, and, so warned, be wise. But that was 
: It weeks went by without my hearing from her. $ before I knew gou. I don’t think I have looked 
dith I opened her letter eagerly enough, however, § at that tress of hair in five years.” : 
ing, when at last it came. There were only a few “Still, if you did not love her, how could she q 
hen words in it, words I am not likely to forget. Shave haunted your delirium ?” questioned Helen, 
ink, The first look seared them on my heart. Per- 3 longing yet fearing to believe. } 
ade haps you would find them there, if you ona} “Just as any past pain or pleasure comes to q 
be- photograph it after I am dead. 3 us years after in dreams—just as his whole past d 
ced. «“¢Graham,’ she wrote, ‘I love you as well as: life rises before the eyes of a drowning man. 
y of ever, but I am not going to marry you. Wealth; Listen, faithless child! You have not heard 
m- and luxury are as natural and indispensable to Sall. I bave better proof than I have given | 
rou me as my breath. I am going to marry a man you yet, that I do not love her. Do you re- 
ind who can give them to me at once. With youI member that I went away for two or three i 
should have to wait for them for years, or for- : weeks, quite suddenly, a little while after I 
bys ever. I should pity you more, perhaps, if I did} knew you first, three years ago? It was to { 
fts not pity myself so much. I know you w ill } accept an invitation to meet her at a friend’s 
er- suffer; but I-shall suffer, too, for I have loved § house—an invitation which, of course, she had j 
ate you, and only you, in all my life. I know you$ procured for me, and which was accompanied 
m- will release me generously, and keep my secret. : by the news that her husband had died, and 
ed You are too proud to complain. I wish I knew, : left her sole mistress of the fortune for which j 
~8 also, that you would not hate me.’ $ she had married him. 
}0. “No matter now for what I felt. Of course, : 3 «TI had begun to love yon then, Helen—else 
d, I suffered. I had been honest, and I had loved : I do not think I should have gone there. But 
at her well. But I would not, if I could, have : you had conquered my prejudice against women, 
18 taken her from her new lover’s arms. To me! given me back my old faith in them. I believed 
e. she was dead. Out of my life she had dropped : you capable of feeling, worthy of inspiring, a 
at aa suddenly and as hopelessly as a star falls; true love. I resolved that I would never offer 
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430 I’M MOURNING 


you a heart which I could not be certain was 
yours only. I determined to put myself in the 
way of Mrs. Grey’s fascinations—to let her try 
the old spells, and. win back the old hold on me 
if she could. I passed day after day in her 
presence. I shrank from the test. She was 
just as beautiful as ever. Time had brought no 
shadow of change over her blonde brightness. 
Her voice was as siren-sweet—ber manners 
had lost none of their old, regal, careless 
grace. And yet, neither voice nor smile had 
power to move me. To her I was marble. 
Even when she begged, in a passion of tears, 
for my forgiveness, and told me how dearly she 
had loved me always—how bitterly she had re- 
pented—how ready she would have been, any 
hour of her sad married life, to lay down name 
and fortune, and share my fate with me—even 
then I could forgive her without passion or up- 
braiding, because she had caused me no loss— 
even then I was not moved to one throb of the 
old devotion. Her very beauty had lost its 
power—only my eyes made it cold acknow- 
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WHILE I SMILE. 
ledgment, as they would have certified to the 
graces of Page’s Venus, or Wight’s Pve., 

«I came back to you, Helen, and offered you 
a love which was rich with all the maturity, and 
$ self-sacrifice, and devotion of a tried manhood. 
} I did not tell you the past, because I feared you 
could not realize how utterly it was dead. I 
meant not even its ghost should ever trouble 
3 your peace. But I did not remember the lock 
° of hair, or I should not have left it for you to 
$ burn, as you must now. Helen, do you think 
’ we are nearly done with each other?” 

There were tears in Helen’s eyes, as she 
crept, in the gathering twilight, close into the 
safe shelter of his arms. 

He went away after awhile, and came back 
with the long, soft tress of golden hair. He 
put it in her hands, and she dropped it on the 
bright coal-fire. She watched the fiames shrivel 
it up, and then she whispered to him, 

“The fire has burned something else, Gra- 
: ham, besides that lock of yellow hair—my first 
? and last doubt of you.” 
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I’M MOURNING WHILE I SMILE. 


BY FANCY WILD. 


You say my eyes are bright with jcy, 
And I, you think, am gay; 

But, ah! I learned these happy fooks 
From loved ones far away. 

The richest dress a broken heart 
Of cares will not beguile; 

It all is bleeding ashes yet— 
I’m mourning while I smile. 


I learned them in my youth’s glad home— 
That home I ne’er shall see! 

And now each scene of beauty has 
A saddened sight to me. 


Ah me! ’tis vain, in Autumn time, 
To think of Summer wile! 

Each frost recalls a blasted hope— 
I’m mourning while I smile. 


My friends have fallen ’round me like 
Pale, sear leaves at the morn, 

And left behind as little trace 
As if they ne’er were born. 

And now I think of flowers that bloom 
In beauty but awhile— 

And though I’m seeming gay, I still 
Am mourning while I smile. 
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THE DYI 
BY AGLAUS 


I am dying, mother, dying, 
For my breath comes faint and slow, 
An: my eyes so dim are closing 
Over things of earth below; 
Ere the morning sun be shining, 
Death will end all pain and eare, 
Ease the throbbings of this bosom— 
Guide me to a region fair. 


When the golden sunlight lingers 
In the bright and glowing sky, 

I will watch and hover o’er you, 
From my starry bome on high; 
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And when darkness slowly gathers, 
With its unseen, solemn tread, 

I will keep my watchful vigils 
Silently around your bed. 
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Now is darkness gathering o’er me, 
Icy chillness round my heart; 

Beath comes swiftly on before me, 
Bidding me with him depart. 

Farewell, mother! Let not sadness 
Rest upon thy spirit bere; 

We shall meet, with joy and gladness, 
In a brighter, happier sphere! 
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A GAME OF FORFEITS. 


BY CLARA 


IsaBEL RainsForp looked up from the letter 
she held in her hand with sparkling eyes. 

“Oh! how good! She will be here to-mor- 
row!” 

‘““Who, Bell?” 

‘‘Pardon me. I had forgotten your presence, 
Horace. I refer to Miss Wellington—Margaret. 
You have heard me mention her?” 

‘Many times. A beauty, is she not?” 

‘*More than that. She is divine! So all the 
gentlemen say. But she is such a coquette! 
That is, she allows everybody to admire her, 
but gives her love to none. She is so cold— 
but so vety fascinating! and proud as an em- 
press. I’d give a great deal to see the man 
whose presence would bring one stain of crim- 
son to the snowy marble of her forehead.” 

‘*You are an enthusiast, Belle,” said Lieut. 
Grahville, suppressing a yawn, for the mention 
of this beautiful flirt wearied him. He had seen 
so many of the soulle#s things in his day. 

He took up the dainty envelope that lay in 
his cousin’s lap, and glanced listlessly at the 
chirography. 

‘Clear, distinct, and forcible. 
yours should have a distinctive character, 
Isabel.” 

‘She has. She is unlike all the women you 
have seen, I know. And I have set my heart 
on her fancying Frank Ashcroft. He has flirted 
with all the belies and beauties of New York for 
the past six years. I have asked him here to 
spend September. Won’t it be a glowing game 
of diamond cut diamond?” 

“Perhaps. I wish you success of your 
scheme.” 

Isabel flitted away to communicate the good 
news—Lieut. Granville leaned back in his chair 
with eyes closed and meditated. From many 
other things, he came, at last, to think of him- 

‘self. 
Young, ambitious, handsome, and proud—and 
_maimed for life! 
around Port Hudson, on the day of victory, had 
wrapped no braver brow than his; no bold heart, 
amidst the thousands of earth’s noblest and 
bravest, had beat prouder and faster than his, 
when, at the head of his company, he had waved 
his sword and led the way on through the storm 
of iron hail. 


This flirt of 3 


The battle smoke which hung 3 


AUGUSTA. 


2 The hand that held the sword on that gallant 
;day was buried somewhere beside the turgid 
$ Mississippi—the empty coat-sleeve by his right 
; side alone remained to remind him of the glory 
of war. 
$ All for his country. 
3 Perhaps the thought made it easier for him 
:to bear his misfortune; but it is a very hard 
$ thing for a strong man to lose anything from 
3 the perfect strength of his manhood. 
$ Granville had been a month at Rainsford, in 
$the quiet, suburban home of his aunt—petied 
‘and nursed by his pretty cousin Isabel, and 
3 lionized by the fair ladies of Amboy. 

The morrow brought Miss Wellington. 
} There are some persons who impress you with 
3a subtile sense of their power afar off. She 
brought a rare, new atmosphere with her to 
Rainsford. There had been nothing so danger- 
ously sweet before. 

Horace Granville crimsoned to the forehead 
when her soft cool fingers touched his—and 
ew vexed and angry with himself for shiver- 


w 
gr 
ing when the heavy folds of her black silk dress 
swept across his feet. 

Descriptions never do such women as Mar- 
3 garet Wellington justice. It was more the soul 
’ than the body which attracted, though, per- 
; haps, few realized the fact. So deep a hold do 
¢ bewildering eyes, and ebon hair, and red lips 
take upon the senses. 
$ After that first night, Miss Wellington seldom 
’ noticed Lieut. Granville. Other beautiful women 

flattered him with their soft smiles, and their 
$ voices lowered to something more like tender- 
{ ness than the tone in which they addressed 
’ other men—they knew and recegnized his here 
: spirit—they felt for his loss. 
; Miss Wellington was courteous always, but 
‘her proud eyes never softened, nor her rich 
$ voice trembled when she spoke to him. She 
$ maintained toward him a sort of queenly, high- 
bred reserve, which he never attempted to over- 
: come. 
; * Frank Ashcroft arrived only two days after 
{ Margaret. 
; The game began directly. For once, it was 
; plain to see, Ashcroft was in earnest. If he 
— not marry Miss Wellington, it would be 


through no lack of effort on his part. 
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452 A GAME OF FORFEITS. 


She kept all her feelings out of sight. What-: pawns. She was tired of chess, and music, 
ever she felt, it made no change in the brilliant } on a night when the crickets were so jubilant, 


rest ang quiet of her manner. 


Day by day Ashcroft was by her side; her } 


companion in rides, walks, excursions—her 
most devoted cavalier constantly. 

Once she particularly noticed Horace Gran- 
ville. It was fine September weather, and the 
whole party were sitting out on the verandah. 
Miss Wellington was embroidering some fan- 
eiful design on a scarf of crimson Thibet. Ash- 


: would be out of place. 

Ashcroft consented readily, but only on one 
condition, he said. . 

Miss Wellington was too proud to recede from 
¢ the arrangement. 

“Name your proposition,” she said, coldly. 

“Tt is this: I pledge myself to perform what- 
ever forfeit you may inflict upon me—and I re- 
quire the same promise from you.” 





croft was sitting beside her, reading scraps of ; His dark eyes, expressing so much more than 


Lady Geraldine’s Courtship. 


He put down the book and took up an end of 


the scarf. The movement made her hand slip, 
and the sharp point of the tiny needle she was 
using entered her finger. She made a hasty 
effort to pull it out, and broke off the point in 
the flesh. 

Ashcroft uttered an exclamation of dismay, 
and would have taken her hand. 

“Permit me, Miss Wellington, I was the un- 
fortunate cause—allow me to do all that I can 
toward Fepairing the mischief.” 

She turned away from him slowly and laid 
her hand into the only hand of Lieut. Granville. 

“Will you oblige me?” she said. A 

“Indeed—but he has only one hand,” began 
Ashcroft. 

She checked him with a look, and then; for a 
moment, her eyes met Granville’s. Both gained 
a little color—both looked away instantly. 

He looked at the bleeding finger—took out 
his pocket-knife—cut the flesh quickly, with not 
so much as a single word of sympathy, and ex- 
tracted the steel. 

She bowed in acknowledgment, folded up her 
work, and retired. 

Shortly afterward, Granville saw the gleam 
of her white dress among the shrubbery at the 
foot of the garden—she had gone to walk with 
Mr. Ashcroft. 

The month passed pleasantly—swiftly. Only 
those hours seem long which are given to sad- 
ness. 

On Saturday, Horace Granville was to return 
to New York. His wound disabled him for ser- 
vice, but he had the offer of a lucrative position 
in the War Office at Washington, and would 
probably accept. He was without fortune—his 
only income would be his pension; and now, for 
him, manual toil was out of the question. 

His expected departure was mentioned among 
the guests at Rainsford. All were profuse in 


: his words, searched her face—she knew that he 
meant to put her to some test. She hesitated. 

He laughed tauntingly. 

$ «Miss Wellington, you are the last one whom 

$I would have believed would have shown the 
white feather.” 

She lifted her eyes—cold, proud, unreadable 
3 as those of the Sphinx. 

} “I make the promise readily, remembering 
that you are a gentleman.” 

He flushed hotly. 

“T will not forget-that I claim to be.” 

The company seated themselves. The game 
$ entered upon was the well-known one of ‘“‘Coup- 
lets.” The first player furnished a line of poetry, 
to be matched, or rhymed, by the next player, 
jand so on. Failing to make the requisite rhyme, 
$ the delinquent must pay a forfeit. 

3 Mr. Ashcroft sat next to Margaret. As she 
Shad expected, he gave out a line the last word 


> of which it was impossible to match. She made 


no attempt to do so, but merely said, 

‘Well, Mr. Asheroft?” 

‘Shall I say on?” 

She grew a little pale—set her teeth—and 
answered him, in a cool. even yoice, 

“Yes, you may say on.” 

‘And you promise to perform ?” 

‘“‘T have promised.” 

*‘Very well then.” He leaned cver and whis- 
pered in her ear—the words were totally in- 
; audible to the others, but Miss Wellington heard 
¢ them distinctly—‘‘ Kiss the man you love best.” 
3 She reddened visibly, and a look of pain came 
: into her eyes. 

} «Ts this fair, Mr. Ashcroft?” 
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‘‘Certainly—there was no stipulation in re- 
gard to the nature of the forfeit.” 

“You are right. Shalt I take my own time?” 

“Yes,” 

She smiled to herself—Ashcroft, half triumph- 
Horace Graaville 


5 
Sant, bade the game go on. 


their exclamations of regret. All except Miss ; softly withdrew. For some reason the sounds 
Wellington. She politely suppressed a yawn, } of mirth and happiness grated harshly on his 
and challenged Mr. Aslicroft to a game of }ear—it was misery for him to sit there and 
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watch those gay young faces, and listen to the 
chorus of sweet vices. 


He sought his aypt’s private sitting-room, ; 


but it was dark. She had retired. He threw 
lsimaelf down on the sofa. The darkness was 
pleasant to him. Sometimes it is to us all. 

The silence and utter quiet soothed him, and 
he knew not whether he was dreaming or awake. 

There was a soft rustle of garments near 
him—the subtle perfume of violets drifted over 
his senses, and then a touch so slight it would 
not have awakened a slumbering infant fell on 
his face. 

A wild thrill shot through his veins. Only one 
woman’s kiss—one woman in all the world— 
could thrill him thus. 

He had his arm about her—drew her down 
beside him—held her close. He felt her shiver 
in his grasp—knew that she was weeping—but 


BY THE LOVES. 
he was a man, with all a man’s grand selfish- 
ness, and he would not spare her. 

“There is but one woman could move me 
thus! Speak to me! My Margaret. May I 
say mine?” 

There was no reply—but a warm arm crept 
around his neck—and for him the darkness was 
light. ' 

‘IT had hoped so little, and loved so much! 
oh, Margaret!” he began. 

«‘And will you forgive me, Horace, for loving 
you unasked?” 

“Forgive you? Do we forgive heaven for 
opening to us the golden doors?” 

Mr. Ashcroft was politely astonished at the 
turn affairs had taken. He left Rainsford two 


‘ days after Miss Wellington’s betrothal was made 
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public. 
York. 


Important business called him to New 
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MARIANN. 


BY LEON WEST. 


Twilicut draws her dusky curtain 
O’er the crimson West, 

And the cadence of the zephyrs 
Lulls the day to rest; 

While amid the sombre shadows 
Of the misty Past, 

Lurks a bright and hallowed vision, 
In my mem’ry cast. 


Two sweet Junes with wreaths of roses 
Hlave two Summers crowned, 

And have laid their flowery offerings 
On a grassy mound, 

Which the marble in the church-yard 
With its shadows span, 

Where we laid, in quiet slumber, 
Sister Mariann. 


Ne’er shall I forget her greeting 
While in life I roam, 

When at first we met as strangers 
At her quiet home. 
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No vague words of soulless meaning 
Did my advent wait, . 

But her heart spoke words of welcome 
At the rustic gate. 


Months sped on. The gaunt, grim Phanto: 
Marked her for his prey! , 
Loving eyes in anguish saw her 
Fading day by day; 
Vain was every fond endeavor 
To avert her fate, 
And the angels led her spirit 
Through the “Golden Gate!” 


But to us, in grief repining 
Yor our earthly loss, 
Aftor-thoughts come bright and cheering, 
Lightening our cross; 
Por with heart of faith believing 
In that blissful state, 
Wo shall hear her joyous welcome 
At the “Shining Gate!” 
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CHASED BY THE LOVES. 


BY HENRY J. VERNON, 
‘ 


J DREAMED I walked, one Summer eve, 
Within an ancient wood, . 

Where hoary oaks were all around: 
A magic solitude! 


And as I walked, a rustling sound 
Filled all the twilight space; 

T looked, and saw a maiden run, 
With twenty Loves in chase. 


A moment, and the tumult passed, 
The girl and Cupids gay, 

And while I wondered if she ’scaped, * 
I woke and found it day. 


Now, ladies fair, a warning take, 
Tis, run you ne’er so fast; 

The Loves will chase you, évery one, 
And catch you, too, at last, 





THE MAID OF HONOR 


BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1864, by Mrs. Ann §. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 368, 


Wuar the lynx eyes of little Mary had dis- ,is better than ever,” answered Dee, ‘there is 
covered still remained a mystery to the grand- $ witchcraft in it.” 
mother. She saw no man in the queen’s house- § “Then we must manage to get free of the 
hold who, in the least, reminded her of Dr. Dee. $ witch,” said Cecil, smiling gravely. “Hold 
One person there was who acted as chief cook 3 thyself in patience, man of wisdom. Léet.us 
and taster at the royal table, whose eyes some- 3 : get this lynx-eyed woman back to her home, 
times remigded her of the man of science; but 3 sand she shall have no time to interfere with 
this person was more erect of stature, while his j your gentle practices hereafter. The next time 
heavy eyebrows and glossy black hair seemed 3 your secret shall do its swiftest work. So Aet 
those of a person ten years younger than Sus be content to wait.” 
the doctor. Besides this, the complexion was: ‘‘Yes, I know how to wait, but not forever,” 
swarthy and the person far stouter than she ; answered the old man, sullenly, and, with these 
remembered that of the astrologer to be. Still $ 3 words, the conspirators parted. 
Rachel had her suspicistis—not about the iden-$ Time swept on—months counting into years. 
tity of the person—here Mary must have been Philip, wearied by a forced return of love which 
mistaken, but she was satisfied that the queen $ grew each day more oppressive, had given him- 


was euffering under a slow action of the com- : self up to ambition, left England and plunged 


pound by which she had seen one animal perish 3 3 into continental wars, for which his qneen was 
and saved another. She gave no medicines and 3 3 expected to wring money from the people she 
offered none, but quietly watched the symptoms, ’had already impoverished. Sovereign though 
as they rose, and mingled her antidote with the 3 she was, Mary found herself abandoned—knew 
food or drink which it was her especial province $ herself to be unloved. The knowledge was 
to administer when the patient desired either. s Peeing | her heart. 

She was rewarded under this treatment, the 
queen gradually recovered. 

About this time Cecil came up to London. CHAPTER XIV. 

One evening, after nightfall, an old man, witha; Katuarmve Gray was in the country; with 
white beard flowing over his breast and stoop- $no companion but her suffering mother—no 
ing wearily, left the library in which he had held 3 hope save that which sprang out of a character 
a conference with the statesman. He paused at 3 that would lay hold of something, even in the 
the door tc answer something Cecil had been 3 imagination, rather than utterly despair. It is 


saying. 

‘It is useless—all my efforts are of no avail 
since that woman came to the palace.” 

“Bé it so,” answered Cecil. “She has done 
us this service, at least—Mary and the Lady 
Elizabeth are on the verge of a reconciliation. 
It is well for our plans. that the princess should 
appear openly as heiress to the crown. Let 
them once meet and her own influence will 
bring this about. We can wait, gentle astro- 
loger, we can afford to wait while events ripen— 
meanwhile your drug loses nothing of its po- 
tency.” 

‘But, I tell you, the antidote has betn dis- 
covered, or Mary Tudor is made of iron. She 
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only very weak or very selfish persons that in 
youth can give themselves up to helpless de- 
spondency. Katharine had no knowledge of 
her mother’s letter to the queen, but she was 
saved from tlie depression which falls like a 
mildew on the life by those vague hopes which 
haunt the loving heart like shadows in a dream. 
Some, day—it might be years from then—she 
would see Hertford again, be disenthralled from 
the odious bands that now made her love a 
crime. Meantime she would make herself more 
worthy of his love; her mind should be ready 
to mate itself with his. Her soul should grow 
strong. He should not find heg broken in heart 
or person whenever that day came. She was, 
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at least, free from persecution. Sure of perfect }hyacinths. A bridle-path swept around the foot 
faith where she loved, so time had its genial $ of this bank, bordered on one side by the white 
effect on her, and from an ardent, impulsive 3 gravel of the stream, and on the other by a belt 
girl she changed to a youthful, imaginative $ of sward such as can be found in England. 
woman, capable of lifting her sou! out of the$ As Katharine sat, with her eyes upon the 
depths of a great sorrow into realms of poetic $ black letter pages of a book, but lost in reveries 
thought. Her person, too, rounded into beauty ;such as had often fallen upon her of late, a 
so magnificent, and loveliness so exquisite, that } horseman came wending his way along the river 
the very sunshine seemed to grow brighter as 3 path which took a turn upward some fifty yards 
it fell around her. ~ 3 beyond and led to the mansion. 
| Thus, with a vague dream of hope at her In that spot, so remote from London, a visitor, 
yizart, she spent her solitude in study, solaced * even such travelers as crossed the country, 
i| with music, and cultivated all those feminine ; seldom appeared. There was something in the 
accomplishments thoroughly of which she had } appearance of this man which made the lady 
before only known the outline. Mary had not $ look eagerly after her first imperfect glance. 
adided to the bereavement of her kinswoman foe traveler was evidently a gentleman. The 
pny of those petty wrongs with which her father ¢ horse he rode was a splendid animal, his color 
would have insulted his victims. She refused ; Sa light bay, and evidently of that high blood 
jto cast them into poverty because the husband } from which battle-steeds were chosen. Directly 
and father had endured the penalty of treason! ; behind this wayfarer came another man, less 
Thus relieved from all harassing cares, the } splendidly mounted, and with a leathern bag, 
duchess had given herself up to such mourning } evidently containing a gentleman’s wardrobe, 
as few women are capable of. Hers had been } strapped to his crouper. This was, doubtless, 
the one love of a lifetime. She now existed {a servant, and bespoke the traveler a man of 
omy in her daughter. $some position. She looked downward and could 
The house in which these two women dwelt : not see this man’s face, but the person seemed 
had been probably castellated in its time, and, ;familiar. Katharine was seized with a strange 
from long disuse, bore an aspect of ruined gran- $ impulse of gladness, her heart began to beat, 
deur in solemn harmony with their way of life. Sher breath came brokenly. She leaned forward, 
It was built on a tongue of land formed by the 3 holding to a drooping branch of the oak, and 
junction of two forest, streams, whose silvery }looked earnestly after the man as his horse 
waves coalesced and kept up a perpetual music § turned in a curve of the path and wound his 
under its walls. This promontory rose high 3 way toward the level on which her home stood. 
above the level of the country, commanding a As he came up the steep path her eyes fell upon 
view down one of the most beautiful valleys 3 his face. It was changed, the hair was darker, 
known to old England. It was a wild, lovely }the eyes more deeply set, and a silken beard 
spot, full of picturesque interest. A few dwell- S gave manliness to the lower portion, but Katha- 
ings were in sight, giving glimpses of rural life rine knew him. His name left her lips with a 
where all else was rude in primeval luxuriance. 3 cry of such gladness as an outburst of love can 
The duchess had not kept up her usual state Salone express. She sprang forward, her beau- 
in seclusion. A few faithful servitors had fol- $ tiful face one glow of delight. ‘‘Hertford!’ 
lowed her, and these alone composed her house- He heard the name, knew the voice, and, 
hold. leaping from his horse, went toward her. But 
One bright day, when the sunshine was filling $she remembered whose wife he was seeking 
the whole valley with glittering silver and danc- 3 with that look of eager triumph and turned to 
ing shadows, Lady Katharine went forth to the } fly from him. But her trembling limbs refused 
extreme end of the promontory and sat down }so to outrage the beating heart. He overtook 
to read under one of those huge oak trees which pa on the instant. She felt his arms about 
embowered the whole point. The waves of the $ her, knew that it was his heart beating against 
twin-rivers sang and rippled sweetly beneath { hers. He girded her to his breast so firmly that 
her, as they coalesced in long winrows and {she had no power to cry out or repulse him, 
eddies of silver where a break in the over- 3 but in the wild abandonment of surprise began 
hanging trees let in the sunshine. The spot Sto weep tears that fell upon his bosom like 
on which she sat was uplifted some forty feet $ ‘ summer rain. 
from the bed of the stream, a bank almost per-} ‘Katharine, my wife, my treasure,” he cried, 
pendicular fell downward from the spot, covered {raining kisses upon her hair and forehead, 
with turf green as emerald and blue with wild { ‘look up—look up.” 
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436 THE MAID OF HONOR. 
She struggled in his arms, crying out through ; acts before a higher tribunal than ours,” said 
a flush of burning blushes. ‘ Hertford, solemnly. ‘Let us think on brighter 
“No, no; I am yet his wife—nothing can } themes now.” 
change that.” 3. «But tell me how she died.” 
‘His wife! Katharine, you do not know— ‘She had been ill for some time—grieving 
they have not told you.” over the absence of her young husband, it was 
She looked up eagerly. said. She seemed greatly depressed, but that 
“‘What—what? Oh! Hertford, you are smil- 3} was thought to arise more from heart-sickness 
ing!” than disease; for she seldom heard from Philip, 
“You are free, my Katharine, free as air; ; Save when he wanted money for his continental 
the queen at last did us that justice. That wars, and at this the people grumbled.” 
mockery of a marriage is annulled.” “Poor lady!’’ murmured Katharine. ‘The 
He stopped suddenly. She lay on his bosom great evil which she brought on us has been 
so death-like that it startled him. No wonder fore call 
she had fainted under the great joy of that de-$ ‘She grew worse suddenly,” continued Hert- 
liverance. Kisses such: as thrill a loving soul, ; ford. “The court physicians were at fault, and, 
even in its oblivion, brought her to life. She }as the rumor goes, an old woman was sent for 
looked up, her face bathed in smilcs, her blue ; who had once before brought her majesty out | 
eyes luminous. of a lingering distemper.” 
“Ts it true? Oh! Hertford, Hertford!” ‘“<Oh! old Rachel!” exclaimed Katharine. 
“True, ay, and has been these two months. } ‘But she came too late. The malady made 
I heard of it in France. Within the hour set ‘ rapid progress. Before the boat, which was 
forth for England and came hither. My faithful }sent down the Thames efter this person, re- 
Jared had gone back to London for tidings of } turned, Mary was dead. The old woman stoutly 
you and brought me this news; told me where 3 declared that the disease which had proved 80 
you had taken shelter. The divorce was the {suddenly fatal to the queen was poison ad- 
last act of Queen Mary’s life.” ministered in her food. But the court physi- 
Katharine started from his arms. ;cians laughed the idea to scorn, and the poor 


“The queen, the queen dead! Did you mean }soul was driven forth ignominiously. There 
that, Hertford?” 3seemed to be some justice in that, for it was 

‘Ay, truly did I. Elizabeth is now Queen of 3 proven that the cook who prepared the dishes 
England.” $for the queen’s table, always tasted them be- 

Katharine drew a deep breath, Hertford > fore they reached the lips of his niistress. The 
smiled and gathered her to his heart again. $s people say she died of a broken heart.” 


’ “Poor lady!” said Katharine. ‘Hers was 


“Yes, my beloved, we may venture to breathe 
freely now,” he said. ‘Queen Bees is fairly {indeed a thorny crown! And the new queen?” 
seated on the throne, all things are changed.” “New queens are always popular. Beyond 

‘And you have seen her?” this, Elizabeth was the people’s idol.” 

“No, no. Here my first homage was due. To; ‘But we, Hertford, we will keep away from 
my queen of hearts I come first, without even her court. Our happiness does require no 
going to London. All the monarchs-that ever }sovereign’s smile to make it complete. In 
filled a throne could not have kept me a day 3 this solitude we shall be safe,” said Katharine, 
from your side, my beloved.” $ with childlike earnestness. 

“Ah! this is happiness!” sighed the girl.’ ‘‘ Anywhere, with this dear hand in mine, my 
“Our enemies all swept away—you and I$ beloved,” was the answer, given with a degree 
alone together, ih hope, and without sin—oh! 3 of tenderness that thrilled her heart through 
my God, make me thankful!” § and through. 

“It is even so,” answered Hertford. “No- } “Now,” she said, gently, “let us go to my 
thing can separate us again, nothing shall!’ i mother. It-is cruel to keep back one minute 

“But tell me, tell me how these events hap- } of the joy she will feel.” 
pened. I shall not feel that they are sooth till: ‘Yet a moment,” answered Hertford, girding 
you have given all the. details. The queen i her symmetrical waist with his arm. “Tell me 
dead! Alas! hers was a short and dreary vif in these weary years I have never been for- 
reign! But she did us this great good; we : gotten.” 
must not forget that when remembering the; ‘Forgotten! Oh! Hertford, never for a single 
fate of my father and sister.” ‘ moment!” 

“She is dead, and must answer for those} ‘And you will ask no delay? You will be 
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amine at once, else some court craft or miserable 
jealousy may separate us even yet?” 
«Why should I oppose you in anything?” she 
‘answered, smiling away her own blushes. 
He drew her close to his heart again, kissed 
her forehead, and then, with a sigh of deep, 
deep happiness, turned reluctantly toward the 
house. At the great entrance, which was fretted 
richiy with sculpture, Jared was waiting for his 
master to’'come up. Katharine paused to greet 


the honest fellow, who fairly cried with the | 


pleasure of seeing her. Then the happy pair 
entered the great hall and, side by side, passed 
on to the bower-chamber where the Duchess of 
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OF HONOR, yaad 

The duchess uttered a sharp cry. Since te 
day that great bell had tolled forth her widow- 
hood Mary Tudor’s name had never been uttered 
in her presence. 

‘“‘Mother, mothgr, do not shiver so!’ cried 
Katharine, affrighted. ‘There is no fear of 
her now. The queen is dead,” 

«‘Dead—dead—Mary Tudor dead!” answered 
the widow, solemnly. ‘God have mercy on 
her discrowned soul!” : 

Hertford and Katharine bent their heads 
reverently, and, for a moment, there was deep 
silence in the room. 

Through the solemn stillness came up the 





Suffolk sat, still in deep mourning, quiet and } tramp of horses. A small cavalcade were 
patient, occupied with some embroidery, which 3 ; claiming admittance, and proclaiming them- 
was the sole amusement of her monotonous ; selves as messengers from the Queen Eliza- 
life. The lady started when the door of her 3 beth. 
apartment was flung open, and these two young: = The principal personage was admitted to 
people brought a burst of joy into the roome $ Lady Suffolk’s bower-chamber, where he found 
*‘Mother, he has come! Mother, I am free! § three persons, with pale, anxious faces, ready 
Hertford is here with such glad tidings that my; to receive him. He bent his knee, before the 
heart swells with the thought. Iam free, dear} duchess, thus acknowledging the royal blood 
mother, divorced by the courts. Oh! rejoice; which had been the curse of her family, and 
with me, rejoice for me—there is no power in} laid a folded paper, sealed with the royal arms 





my heart for gratitude enough!” 

Katharine fell upon her knees by the duchess, 
panting, trembling, se full-hearted that smiles 
and tears gleamed over her sweet face in com- 
pany. Hertford, too, knelt by her side, and 
besought the lady’s blessing with a faltering 
voice, for he saw that grief had made her an 
old woman. Threads of white broke through 
what had been the richness of her hair, sorrow- 
ful curves appeared about her mouth, and a 
mournfulness had settled in her eyes that made 
his fill with tears, quenching the joyous fire 
that had shone in them only a moment before: 

“Will you not welcome me?” 

Hertford spoke in a low voice, for sorrow had 
made this woman sacred to all who approached 
her. 

“Alas! my son, of what avail will the bless- 
ing of a helpless woman, who has only the 
power of doing harm left, be to you? But I 
am glad you have come. Katharine, child, it 
‘warms my heart to see you smile again. What 
is it you would tell me? Said she not that you 
had brought good tidings?” 

“The best, lady. The thrall by which Lord 


Herbert held your daughter is broken by the 3 


laws. The courts have granted a divorce.” 


“God be thanked!” said the duchess, with j 


more of feeling than she had exhibited for} 
years. 

“Tt was Queen Mary wrought saree this de-§ 
liverance,” said Hertford. 

Vor. XLVI.—27 


and tied with a strand of crimson silk, in lier 
hand, 

The duchess summoned all her Tudor pride 
and forbade that hand to tremble as she opened 
the missive. She knew the bold, clearly cut 
writing of the queen, and felt, oh! how keenly, 
that it brought some hew sorrow. 

It was a gracious, but peremptory letter, 
summoning the duchess to court, and appoint- 
ing Lady Katharine Gray Maid of Honor to the 
queen. 

«Alas! alas! not one day of unbroken happi- 


$ ness!” 


s 
i CHAPTER XV. 

Queen Exvizanerx sat in the midst of her 
council, and right regally she bore herself in 
that powerful body. No one could look upon 
her broad, haughty brow, and the firm mouth 
which bespoke a power of will scarcely equaled 
by her fathers, without acknowledging that she 
was mistress even there, notwithstanding she - 
had not yet lost the full bloom of hér youth, 
and, save in her own household, had never 
exercised authority. Brilliant, handsome, and 
gorgeously magnificent in her attire, she sat at © 
3 the head of that council table, rustling in silk, 
blazing with jewels, and resplendent in her 
3 sovereign pride as in all things else. At her 
2 tight hand sat Ceeil, her old friend and faithful 
adherent, with his dwarfed body and ponderous 





$ head—the craftiest and most astute of all her 
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counsellors.. Behind her chair stood magnifi-} mounted: into our speech just then, and the 
cent Leicester. ; young man was ordered to get up from his 

From time. to time Elizabeth looked up to} knees, if he would not be helped thereto by a 
Leicester, and smiled back an answer to his : : sound box of the ear. There will be no mating 
whispered compliments; but when a question : with the young ladies of our house during the 
of policy arose, she turned to Cecil—his mind : reign of Elizabeth, be sure of that! When the 
alone could reply to the quick intelligence of? queen marries, it will be time enough for her 
hers. Just then she was speaking to a full: kinswomen to think of it; until then they must, 
council board. $ like her, consider the welfare of the na:ion.” 

‘By my father’s soul,” she said, swinging a} ° . With these words Elizabeth arose and broke 
tassel of pearis and shiny gems attached to her: up her council. 
girdle to and fro with violence, as she spoke, ; At this time Elizabeth was at her palace at 
“these small matters cumber us far more than? Greenwich. Directly after leaving the council 
~all the cares of state. It was only this morning : chamber, she was joined by the ladies of her 
amy Lord of Hertford was on his knees before } court, and went down to the water where the 
us, beseeching permission to wed with our} royal barges lay ready for her afternoon ex- 
cousin Kate Gray, widow to the living Lord? cursion on the Thames. 

Herbert. It seems that the lady is more than} Among this brilliant band of followers walked 
«willing. Experience in wedlock has not suf-; Lady Katharine, highest in rank, and most re- 
ficed to sicken her of it. With all reverence } markable for beauty among them. 

for our departed sister, she lacked policy in} Katharine scarcely lifted her eyes from the 
untying the harmless knot which held our fair | green-sward over which she was passing. She 
jeousin tied to Herbert. Hatred held them apart} knew that Hertford was in the company, but 
and kept her safe from all other entanglements. ; had no courage to look on his face. A note 
‘Now there is no guessing where the mischief } had told her of his bad success with Elizabeth 
will end.” ; and struck her into utter hopelessness, 

“It would be madness were your grace to As she came down to the shore, and was 
suffer this audacious ambition in Hertford to} about to follow Elizabeth into the royal barge, 
accomplish a marriage,” said Cecil, in a low; a hand was extended to help her. She looked 
voice. ‘*This family have given trouble enough } up suddenly, uttered a sharp cry, and recoiled, 
te the kingdom already.” ’ her blue eyes distended, her white lips apart, 

‘But how are we to keep a hot-headed young as if a serpent had coiled himself in her path. 
man and love-sick girl asunder, without some Elizabeth looked sharply around. 
appearance of tyranny?” questioned Elizabeth. ‘‘Lady Katharine, you block the way. Lord 

“It is a pity that nunneries are so entirely } Herbert, lift her into the barge if she fears te 
abolished,” said Cecil, ‘they were useful in} wet her shoes,” she commanded, in a voice 
such cases. But lacking them, we have still? sharper than her look. ‘Nay, Hertford, we 
prisons.” can make room for you.” 

Elizabeth listened thoughtfully, and with a} Lord Hertford’s face flushed scarlet and his 
slight shake of the head, She had not held the § eyes. blazed as Herbert’s hand was again ex- 
scepter ldng enough for an effort of disposition ; tended, but Katharine put him aside in calm 
like this hinted at, : disdain and stepped into the barge. Herbert 

“The sovereign of England is natural guartien} obeyed a glance from the queen and followed, 
to all the meaner branches of her house. Isnot: but he had not the audacity to seat himself by 
this according to the laws?” she said, thought- ; ’ the unhappy lady whom he was invited to per- 
fully threading the pearl tassel through her fin-? : secute. . Nor did Hertford take the vacant 
gers, with an undercurrent of consciousness : place. He entered the barge, pale as death, 
that Leicester was adwiring the beauty of her} and sat down behind the queen. 
hands. ‘Is it not illegal that they marry with- Elizabeth was in unnatural spirits that day. 
out the royal consent?” She talked gaily with her ladies, addressed both 

“If not illegal, it is a fault to be questioned} Hertford and his rival from time to time, ima 
and punished,” said one of the counsellors. } manner that was more than cordial, jested with 
“But what answer did this aspiring nobleman} Katharine on her silence and her sad looks—in 
get from your grace?” short, made every one happy about her, except 

Elizabeth laughed. three persons she was bent on annoying. 

“He will not deem it an over dainty one,”} Once, when Elizabeth’s head was turned away, 
she answered. “Iam afraid our father’s spirit} Hertford leaned forward, and thrust a scrap of 
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paper into Katharine’s hand, She grasped it ‘on, conversed with him earnestly and with @ 
eagerly, and he could feel her tremble even ; smiling countenance, thus doing him honor be- 
with that one moment’s contact of their fin- 3 fore the whole court. 
gers. : Meantime Katharine found an opportunity to 

After sailing up the river and down again, {read the scrap of paper in her hand. 

Elizabeth declared her intention of wandering § ‘*Meet me to-night in the park the moment 
awhile under the great oaks in the park. it is dusk. Forgive me for asking it; but they 

Without seeming fore-thought she called Hert- 3 will find means to separate us else.” 
ford to her side, and, as was her custom, walked Lord Herbert happened to look back, as she 
on a little ahead of her ladies. 4 stepped aside to read this. note, and saw her. 

‘My lord,” she said, after they had moved $But he made no sign, only resolved to be on the 
forward a few paces, ‘this morning you prof- 3 watch. By a few artful words Elizabeth had 
fered a request regarding our young kins- } managed to raise his hopes, both of claiming 
woman, Katharine Gray, which we answered } Katharine and her own favor. Up to this time 
somewhat courtly, The whole subject took us :he had been compelled té leave his victim in 
by surprise, in as much as we have serious ; peace, but now the queen’s countenance made 
doubts if the divorce between her and Lord :him bold. Worse than that, it made the lovers 
Herbert can be held valid.” desperate, they gave themselves no time for 

‘“‘Not valid, your grace? It passed the highest } thought. 
courts in the realm, and received Queen Mary's | That night the queen held a revel in her 
sanction-” 3 palace at Greenwich. She was herself among 

*«Still divorcees are new in the realm.” ’ the most tireless of the dancers, and took se 

“Nay,” replied Hertford, aroused to anger 3 little heed of all else that the Lady Katharine 
by her evident duplicity, ‘‘they were not very found it easy to escape into the park and meet 
uncommon in your royal father’s time.” Sher lover. The moon was just rising over the 

Elizabeth turned upon him like a lioness. pour as she went forth, casting great shadows 

‘*What, sirrah, dare you brave Elizabeth?” { over the grass, and turning the ‘mist that floated 

“I but stated a fact known to the whole realm, ; low on the earth into lakes and pools of floating 
your grace,” was the firm reply, “‘ without mean- } silver. Under a great tree which spread its 
ing offence, and hoping to give none. My suit 3 branches near the shore she found Hertford 
for this lady was laid before our sovereign with 3 waiting. They were still within sight of the 
all honorable purpose. She is a free woman, ; palace, and could discern the dancers floating 
and may wed whom she pleases.” 3 to and fro against the bright illumination of the 

‘And you still poceaee in asking our sanc- ; windows. 
tion?” He held her in his arms, panting for breath, 

‘‘Madam, she was betrothed to me long be- i her heart beating tumultuously and with strange 
fore Lord Herbert ever saw her.” ‘ fear. 

“It may be, it may be!” exclaimed Bliza- ; “Speak quickly, Hertford,” she said. ‘Oh! 
beth, turning from him. ‘Trust us, we will ; speak quickly, for much I fear we are followed!” 
look into the matter; but, till then, we charge $ ‘Followed! No, my beloved, that is impos- 
you look upon Katharine as Lord Herbert’s sible. I have been watching for you since the 
wife!” $sun went down, and saw no shadow but yours 

“That is impossible, madam. My actions ; cross the moonlight.” 
are under control, but not my convictions.” 3 “But I heard footsteps on the criep grass 

Hertford bowed low as he spoke, and, with a § under the shadows—always under the shadows,” 
frown on her handsome face, the queen stood 3 she said, still panting with affright. 
still, waiting for her ladies to come up, merely “Tt was a deer, or perhaps some of the 
adding, in a clear, stern voice, foresters.” 

“You have our orders, sir, and they are im- “True, trae; but tell me why it was you 
perative.” asked for this interview? I must go back 

Twice, during this brief conversation, Lord 3 again.” 

Herbert had attempted to address Katharine, Not yet—not till you return my wife. Nay; 
but she shrank away from him with evident ;do not start and tremble so. It must be 80, or 
abhorrence, and sheltered herself among the : the haughty queen will separate us forever.” 

queen’s ladies, who, compassionating her dis- “ Ah! how I fear her. She is cruel as death.” 
tress, gathered close around her. After alittle, “But with all her cruelty she cannot sepa 
Elizabeth summoned him to her, and, moving } rate us, if we take advantage of this one oppor+ 
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funity,” pleaded Hertford. «Now, the law is 
with us, and no power can make our union 
illegal. But she has supreme power in her 
parliament—a few days may render her con- 


LIITTIE 


which lost themselves in the gorgeous tints of 


a small Persian carpet that covered it in the 
center, an@ trembled along the polished oak 
5 bezemt like the dancing flames of a prism. The 


sent to a marriage of one who has the misfor- : ; sister of Hertford had arranged this room as 


tune of having royal blood in her veins neces- { a bower-room for the bride. 


sary, and defiance of it is treason. Come with 
me to-night then, Katharine, a couple of hours 
will take us to London. Everything is ready. 


our marriage secret. await events. If you eve 


Everything rich 
and rare which her own sumptuous home could 
afford had been collected here, that nothing of 
splendor or beauty should be wanting when the 


and’s family. This welcome was all the more 


Before dawn we can return here, and, cue young wife was welcomed into her hus- 


loved me, Katharine, consent to this.” 
She clung to him trembling, eager to go and 
yet afraid. He circled ber waist with his arm 


$ ardent because of its privacy and the peril that 
$ came with it. 
Neither the gorgeous death of the sunset, the 


rainbows that trembled, faipter and fainter, 
around his feet, nor the crimson softness of the 
delicate ebony chairs, could long appease Hert~ 
ford’s impatience. He arose and paced the 
floor. At last he opened the window and leaned 
out, searching the street through which he ex- 
pected her to come. A quick exclamation— 


and drew her gently forward. 

“It is our only course. Of all the hours in 
our two lives this is, perhaps, the only one that 
will insure our union. There is no hope from 
Elizabeth. Our two hearts must be sufficient 
to each other. Come, dear one, come.” 

She allowed him to lead her down to the river 





and entered the boat. In a moment the light : a brightening of the whole face followed his 
eraft was rushing up stream, with six stout men } first glance. She was coming through the soft 
dropping diamonds from their oars, and the } twilight, folded ia the gray cloak which he knew 
beautiful moon shining down upon them softly ; so well, and walking swiftly, as she always did 
as a mother’s smile broods over the ret 


when her young heart began to beat loudly at 
child. the sight of that house. 

When they came back again, this pure light § $ Bless her—bless her, how swiftly she comes. 
had been quenched in the sky above them. The } Dear bird, if her heart had wings, there would 
waters were like surging waves of ink, and the ‘be little need of bolts or men to guard our 
tired men beat slow time, dragging their oars ; : doors.” 
wearily through this blackness. But Katharine } Katharine passed under the window while 
sat quietly, supported by the arms of her hus- } her husband was whispering these fond words 
band; for that night, for better for worse, they ; ; to himself—looked up and tried to smile, but it 
hiad been married, and all the power of Queen } : was a frightened effort, and the beautiful face 


Elizabeth could not undo the holy band that $ 
made them man and wife. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Tue court went up to London, and, for a 
time, the young couple were happy spite of the 
gloomy fears that sometimes beset them. Hert- 
ford had a sister in London, and at her house 
the husband and wife met often, as they be- 
lieved, in security. But hate was vigilant, and 
thie rejected husband of a character to give that 
evil passion free scope. 

» One day, just as the sun was setting, Hert- 
ford sat dreamily waiting for the sound of those 
light footsteps which were always a sweet herald 
to the approach of his wife. The last sunbeams 
atreamed richly through the tall, narrow win- 
dows and flooded the room with golden bright- 
ness. The pure crystal of these windows was 
bordered with a belt of crimson, green, orange, 
ead purple, that cast rainbows across the floor, 


: under that gray hood had lost its bloom. 

3 ‘Something has happened—something has 
happened to frighten her,” he said, crossing 
eagerly toward the door. He paused, with one 
hand on the latch. Her foot was on the stairs. 
He could almost hear the beating of her heart. 
The door fiew open, and she fluttered in like a 
wounded bird seeking a shelter. 

“Kate, my beloved, my pearl, my dariing, 
darling wife,” cried the young husband, folding 
his arms softly around her, ‘what has fright- 
ened you so? “Why, how pale you are.” 

She looked up, still panting for breath. 

“Oh! Hertford, I have seen him!” 

“Him! Who—that man?” 

“Yes, Herbert, me by, only one street from 
this. He knew me.’ 

“What, so disguised?” 

“He came upon me suddenly; turning a cor- 
ner, my cloak brushed him. He seized it and 
drew back the hood.” 

The dastard!” 
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» I caught the hood with both hands and drew; Hertford folded her to his heart. «That is 
it close, but there was a sneering laugh on his } my brave wife. Have courage and be hopeful! 
face. Hertford, he knew me, and in this dis- } We will not always meet thus in secrecy and 
guise. Would I had never put it on.” ; apprehension. The queen has been more than 

“Nay, love, do not regret it. But for this } gracious to me of late. I do but look for a pro* 
gray cloak, which seems the prettiest garb in 3 pitious moment to tell her all.” 
life to me, many hours of happiness would have “Hertford, be careful. I fear her.” 
been lost to us. It would not have been safe to “Beautiful coward!” 

“Oh! not yet, do not tell her yet! 


come so often openly.” 
part us—I know she will part us.” 
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She will 
‘But if he followed me?” 


“He did not, child; I was searching the 
street from the moment you came in sight.” 
‘Are you sure—quite sure ?” 


“Nay, she has no power. Our marriage is 
a thousand times more legal than that of het 
mother with King Harry.” 





“Sure as I am that this gentle heart is beat~ “I know that—but I tell you, Hertford, the 
ing all too wildly. Come, love, come, we must} ambition of this woman is something awful! 
noi let this bad man break into our joy. Am I : She would not only be queen, but would uproot 
not with you? Are you not mine?” She clung ; every branch and fibre of the family tree which 


But now her will is supreme, dominion has de- 


' you regretting that we have dared to be happy 


to him trembling, yet with a smile in her eyes. 3 does not spring from herself. With men she 


‘*Ah, me! why should any one wish to sun- $ has some mercy—with women none! 
We never harmed anything in our } 


der us? 


> 


““Why, Kate, how wise and bitter you have 


lives,” murmured the bride, sorrowfully, and 3 become.” 


yet with a thrill of joy in her voice. 


He kissed $ 


She smiled mournfully, and, laying her cheek 


her tenderly, smoothing back the golden waves ? to his, murmured, ‘‘Doves peck and grow vigi- 


“Be content, love—be content. Am I not 
strong enough to defend my wife against this 
miscreant?” 

“Ah! I fear not him. His strength is nothing, 
but his tongue bites like a serpent.” 

«Let it bite—we will not fear it.” 


of her hair, with a caress in each motion. : 


3 himself. 


lant as hawks when their nests are threatened.” 

‘‘But there is no need of allthis fear. Nothing 
really has happened,” said Hertford, seating 
“Come, sit down on this hassock at 
my feet, lady mine, and,-with those sweet eyes 


: looking into my heart, say again and again how 
much you love me.” 


«But the queen—what if he guess our secret : “So you promise me one thing?” 


and hint it to the queen?” 8 


“Well, child, what is that? Am I not your 


‘**Well, what then? Elizabeth is a woman, § slave, heart and soul?” 
and, rumor has it, not an unloving one. Her ‘My husband, my dear, dear husband—but 


anger may be fierce, but not lasting.” 
* Alas! Hertford, I fear you know her not.” 
“As a princess, she was ever kind and ge- 


“pial.” : 


s 
yno slave!” 


*«My queen of hearts, speak on!” 
She half knelt, half sat upon the-hassock of 
purple velvet, and rested her folded arms upon 


“As a prifcess, she was without power—de- ; his knee. 


pendent, like meaner subjects, on the favor of 
those who stood above her in claims of royalty. 


veloped all that was hidden in her character.” 
“Why, Kate; does your heart repeht? Are 


without this haughty queen’s sanction?” 

“Regretting, Hertford? oh! no. I should not 
do that, even if she sent me to the scaffold where 
our saintly Jane perished.” 

“Nay, sweet wife, I am sure of that. It was 
an idle question. Better far that we should die 
together than live apart.” 

*Yes, yes, far better,” she cried, eagerly. 
“After all, it is but death that Elizabeth can 
deal to us. My gentle sister was only half an $ 





hour behind her husband, you know. What is 3 
half an hour out of an etervity of love. ?” 


“Tt kills me to ask it, Hertford; but I pray 
you leave me.” 

*‘Leave you, Kate?” 

“Only for a time. This precious seeret of 
ours cannot be kept forever, but let us guard it 
while we can. I pray you, husband, set forth. 
for France while you have the power; find some 
pretty house far away from all cities, where we 
can dwell in peace, forgetting that such a spot 
as England ever existed.” 

“It is a bright dream,” said Hertford, stoop- 
ing to kiss her earnest face. ‘But could you 
submit to a humble life like this? Remember 
that Henry the Seventh was your grandfather!” 

“I remember only that Hertford is my hus- 
band. Say, will you go?” 

“Yes, dear one, and at once, that we may! 


2 meet the sooner.” 
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“TI know of a lovely dwelling on the banks of 
the Garonne, in which, God helping us, we will 
make our home.” 

“And can it be obtained? Shall that sweet 
spot be our home?” asked the wife, with a glow 
of rosy joy sweeping her face. 

**I hope so. The noble exile that owns it is 
now expecting his recall to England, and it will 
be vacant.” 

Katharine clasped her hands blissfully. 

“T did not expect so much as this. Go at 
@nce—go at once. Hertford, secure this Para- 


self into a seat and allowed the burning tears 
to fill his eyes without hindrance. 

The fact that Lord Hertford had taken a sud- 
den journey to France caused little comment in 
the court, Content with the seeming obedience 
which had followed her commands, Elizabeth 
gave slight heed to his movements, and, mis- 
taking Katharine’s mournfulness for submission 
to her expressed will, she became more than 
usually gracious to her unhappy maid of honor. 
But in those days a journey into the interior of 
France was not taken in a week, and more than 











dise, then I will follow with our mother, and, $a month went by before Katharine had tidings 
from that safe home, send a humble message to 3 of her husband. He was then in Paris, but 
the queen, begging her forgiveness that we have } would start for the valley of the Garonne at 
dared to be happy.” 3 once. 
He looked down upon her with wistful ten-; One day Katharine went to the palace on the 
derness. $ Thames, where her mother lived in the seclu- 
“Oh! Kate, my heart misgives me at the 3 sion of her widowhood. In the bower-chamber, 
thought of leaving you here alone.” $ where they had suffered so much together, the 
“Fear nothing for me. Hope will make me } mother and child held a long conference, which 
brave as a lion and wise as a serpent. Tell me ; was often interrupted by kisses and tears. From 
now when will you set forth?” 3 the first Lady Saffolk had known of her daugh- 
“There is a vessel below Greenwich, bound ?ter’s marriage and sanctioned it, for, notwith- 
for France now.” $standing the kingly blood in her veins, her 
Katharine caught a quick breath, but she ; womanliness had been kept sweet and pure 
would not give way to this weakness. The }from all thoughts of ambition. She knew how 


smile was faint that quivered over her mouth, 3 deeply her daughter loved, and, therefore, ap- 


and her locked hands trembled on his knee; } proved of the step she had taken, fraught with 
but there was no sign of regret in her voice $ peril though it was. Two days after this inter- 


when she said, ‘ 

“Take passage in that vessel, though it sail 
to-morrow.” 

“Not so soor as that, by twenty-four hours 
at least,” he answered. ‘So this will not be a 
farewell. We shall meet again.” 

Now the.tears held back so bravely rushed 
to her eyes. How precious these few hours 
seemed!—how grateful she was that he could 
not leave her at once! 

“Now I must go,” she cried, starting up from 
the hassock; ‘see, it is quite dark, and I shall 
be missed.” 

He, too, started up and held her close to his 
heart, as if that were to be a last parting. 

“To-morrow at this hour—that will be our 
farewell. Keep up a brave heart till then!” 

“1 will, I will,” she sobbed. 

“And—and—oh! Kate, I cannot part with 
you.” 

_* Alas! you must.” 

She gently forced herself from his arms, 
kissed him with mournful calmness, and went 
away. He listened to the rustle of her dress 
and the tapping of her high-heeled shoes on 
the stairs, holding the door open that the last 
faint sound might reach him; then threw him- 


’ view the duchess came to court. Her mourning 
garments were in glodmy contrast to the almost 
barbarie splendor of the place, and gloom with 
$ Elizabeth was always an offence. But even her 
3 heart was touched when a woman appeared in 
the court, where she had once been a noble 
ornament, so changed that she moved almost 

unrecognized among her old friends. There 
: was nothing in her worn face and gray hairs 
to excite Elizabeth’s envy. So she was received 
with unusual graciousness, and, in right of her 
kinship, granted a private audience. 

But the favor which this noble mother asked 
was denied. The manner of this denial was 
kind, even caressing, but not the less firm. 
Elizabeth would not part with her favorite maid 
of honor even for a week. Was not the Lady 
$ Katharine, her kinswoman, privileged to stand 
}next her own person? Young, too, and if not 
so fair as some light gallants proclaimed her, 
$ still an object for the ambition of any aspiring 
$man who might chance to please her fancy. 
3 No, let the duchess, her good cousin, ask any- 
thing else, and it should be granted, but Lady 
’ Katharine must remain at her post. 





$ As for illness, she had not observed that . 


} Katharine was drooping; but Dr. Dee, a man 
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of 1 rare science, who sometimes oneraakih for eS | cand not say be secret ous solidi! > an- 
herself, should inquire into her state at once. { swered Cecil. ‘‘Not even the queen must guess 
If the art of man could restore the bloom she 3 at this.” 
had lost, Dr. Dee would accomplish it. > The astrologer went away with an evil smile 

So the poor duchess went home, smothered } cn his lips. 
with soft words, but cruelly denied in her wish } 
to wrest her child from the perils that encom- : CHAPTER XVII. 
passed her. Queen, Elizabeth put her promise } ‘‘MapaM, madam, were you twenty times @ 
or her threat into force at once. $ queen, this is false! Your ancestor and mine, 

On the very day that Dee was sent for in: Henry the Seventh, was not, more honorably 
Katharine’s behalf, Lord Herbert had a private ¢ married to Elizabeth of York, than I am to 
interview with Cecil, whose keen eyes had a ; Lord Hertford!” 
sinister gleam in them when he conducted the Lady Katharine was standing in the midst of 
nobleman to the door of his study. the queen’s cabinet, erect, stately, and with the 

“One word,” he said, arresting Herbert on : pride of a whole kingly line burning in her eyes, 
the threshold. ‘‘You saw the ceremony with ’ There was something so very resplendent in her 
your own eyes?” $ beauty that even Elizabeth held her breath as 

“With my own eyes. I followed them from {she gazed, and for a moment forgot the wrath 
Greenwich to the chapel door.” & which such words were sure to kindle in her 

‘And there was another witness?” $ bosom. 

“Yes, the bridegroom’s sister.” “Taunt me—imprison me—-send me to the 

** And no other?” wn scaffold, as your sister sent mine—but not even 

“«None.” royal lips shall impugn my honor and | remain 

“That is enough. You have done well, my $ silent.” 
lord. Have no fear that your revenge shall} Elizabeth turned to her prime minister, who 
not be complete. Only keep silent, save when $ é : sat with both elbows leaning on a table, regard- 
I desire you to speak. Punishment, say you? $ sing the proud passion of this noble young crear 
Why, man, it shall be disgrace as well. Think } ture with a look of keen philosophical interest, 
you her majesty will ever believe in a marriage, i as if she had been a bird fluttering in a net, 
or admit it? You are the only witness * ° Blizabeth started to her feet, tall, commanding, 

' *Except his sister.” $ and heated with anger. 

Cecil smiled—and, unconsciously, Herbert} ‘This bare-faced effrontery is beyond en- 
shuddered. ?durance!” she cried, in a fierce, loud voice 

Dr. Dee found his patient more than suffer- that rang through the cabinet, and even pene+ 
ing. His presence struck her with terror, he : trated the ante-room. ‘+ Wretch! those vile lips 
could sce it in the strain of her blue eyes, in } should be burned with red-hot irons for daring 
the nervous shrinking of her whole form. It{to name the ancestor you have so foully dis- 
was strange,@r never was there a step more ; * graced!” 
eat-like, or a voice more silken. The man of § Katharine turned deadly white. All that was 
science felt her pulse, asked a few gentle ques- § womanly and modest recoiled from this un- 

tions, and departed softly as he had come. * seemly language, and she looked at the queem 
' Qn his way out he went into Cecil’s cabinet, Sin dumb anguish. When she spoke, it was in@ 
and heard from the statesman all that Lord voice so low and husky that it seemed as if she 
Herbert had revealed in that room scarcely an } were choking. 
hour before. ‘Madam, forbear, I have spoken only the 

“There must be no witness living, when we ; truth, nor would have said so much, but that 
tell the queen,” said Cecil. ‘‘And she must ; something dearer than life is at stake.. I pray 
know it, with the least possible delay. I can : you send for my lord’s sister, she was present 
give you twenty-four hours—no more.” ’at our marriage.’ 

+ “It is a short time, but enough,” said Dee, Elizabeth glanced at Cecil. 
quietly, ‘‘so [ have means of admission.” ¢ “Sdeath!” she exclaimed, ‘‘this is past en- 

“Herbert has an emissary in the house. pene { durance! The wench knows this poor lady is 
is genius in that man. Hate inspires him.’ $ dead.” 

“So it gives me entrance to this lady's dwell- «‘Dead—dead—dead!” cried Katharine, and 
ing, I will ask no more. You.may expect to } the anguish in her voice thrilled even the un+ 
hear from me,” said the doctor, pleasantly, “by feeling heart of Cecil, ‘*Then am I, indeed, 
to-morrow night, I think.” $helpless. But, my lady, surely, surely, you will 















thought or deed, did a disloyal act. 
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coed for my lord and husband, and let him say 
if 1 am his wife or not, before you cast this 
load of shame on a kinswoman, who never, in 
Madam, 
as you are a woman and a queen, do not brand 
me thus without evidence.” 

“The froward malapert shall have her way,” 
eried Elizabeth, sitting down by the table and 
dashing her hand upon it till the rings with 
which it was loaded shivered and flamed out 
utider the violence. ‘‘We will appoint a com- 
mission to investigate this matter. This re- 
creant gentleman, who runs away and leaves 
his paramour to take the brunt of our just an- 
ger, shall answer for his treason. 
she continued, turning to Cecil, “‘search out the 
law for us. We would know what penalty is 
meet for a subject that lures a lady of the blood 
reyal from her duty.” 

Lady Katharine fell upon her knees, 

“Qh! madam, madam, I beseech, I entreat 
you, cast not your royal displeasure on him— } 
on my husband! He was not in fault. In our 
youth, when we were little children, this love 
commenced, under the sanction of our parents, 
as your highness may well remember. 
that—we were betrothed.” 

“And after that betrothal, under the self- 
same authority, you were lawfully wedded to 
Lord Herbert, the husband whom you have dis- 
honored.” 

«‘No, no, he is not my husband—never was— 


never will be!” cried Katharine, wildly seizing } 


the queen’s dress, driven almost mad by these 
unqueenly taunts, ‘Oh! my queen, cousin, 
lady, do not deal so hardly with me or him! 
Remember how long we have suffered, how deep 
was the love that led us into the error you con- 
demn!” 

“Let go our skirts! 
maiden queen must not be soiled with unclean } 
handling,” answered Elizabeth, snatching the ; 
erimson velvet of her dress from Katharine’s ‘ 
unconscious grasp. ‘‘Have we not promised 


that this blot upon a royal house shall be in- ; 
A commission shall be appointed ; 


quired into? 
at once. Meantime we haye a cage for such 


wild birds as dare to fly beyond our bidding. : 
Robert Cecil, touch that bell and send for our ; 


eaptain of the guard.” 


Cecil rang the enameled bell, red with car- ; 
buncles, and green with emeralds, that stood ‘ 


upon her writing-table. Katharine arose now, 


still and white, waiting for the next step with : 
hushed breath. A page entered. The queen : 
. spoke to him, sat down at her table, and wrote : 


something on a slip of paper, while Katharine 
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watched the long, vigorous strokes of her pen 
with wild eyes. She was alone with the bitterest 
enemy that ever hunted a poor creature to death, 
a wounded fawn in the very fangs of the hound. 
A man eame in, bringing a clang of arms with 
him. Elizabeth reached out the paper she had 
been writing, and pointed with her other hand 
to the pale figure of her victim. 

“Take a band of your men and conduct that 
young person to the Tower. This is your war- 
jrant. Be in haste, good fellow, our presence 
}must no longer be molested with her com- 
pany.” 

3 Without a word, or another look of expostu- 





My lord,” $ lation, Katharine followed the captain out ‘of 


the cabinet. Down the watery highway, which 
{had borne so many noble creatyes to their 
paula, she was taken to the fortress where her 
3 sister had so lately perished. 


: Elizabeth kept her word. A commission was 


: 3 Appointed of her own choosing, subservient as 
{a star-chamber council. Its members knew the 
S royal wishes, and performed them with servile 
obedience. They decided that no marriage had 


s been solemnized between Lord Hertford and 


3 justice; for though a public summons was put 
‘forth, calling on any witness of the marriage 
to come forward and proclaim it, none ap- 
; peared. Hertford’s sister was dead, and the 
holy man who had performed the marriage rites 
lay in a meaner prison than the Tower, under a 
warrant issued by the prime minister. But one 
; witness did appear—the brave, honorable man 
} who had so rashly made that poor, hunted lady 
{his wife. On the third day of their sitting, just 
Sas the commissioners had arrived at their un- 
; holy decision, @ man all travel-s , and weary 
{from many a sleepless night, came without cere- 
} mony into their midst and boldly claimed the 
i lady as his wife—nay, in hig hot indignation, 
‘Hertford threatened to demand her, if need 
‘ was, from the queen herself. During the con- 
; sternation which fell upon this mockery of a 
court, one of the commissioners crept out of 
the chamber and ran at full speed toward the 
‘queen’s palace. When he came out again, a 
company of her majesty’s guards followed and 
arrested Hertford, as he stood like a lion at bay 
: before the recreant court. 

x * * * * % = 
“Render up the key, son. I tell you, the 
: sweetest and-best lady that ever breathed the 
air of this place is pining to death within a 
stone’s throw of her husband.” 

It was old Rachel who spoke these words, 
(and her commands, when given in that voice, 


After } Katharine Gray, and alas! with some show of | 
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the son had never yet found courage to dispute. : around the inner walls of a tower, they went, 
He relinquished the key sullenly and moved 3 scarcely daring to breathe as they walked. At 
away, muttering that, some time or other, these ! last Rachel paused, light came through the 
practices of the dame in her majesty’s Tower $ chinks of a thick oaken door studded wit i iron, 
would bring ruin with it. but fitted clumsily in its frame. A key turned, 
«Now take heed,” said the old wonian. “If {the door was pushed open, and there, in the 
you find Lord Hertford’s cell empty, at any g auizsloney’s chamber, like a she-eagle in her 
time, make no report. The warden will ask ; nest, the young man found his wife—and oh! 
few questions.” : S what a swell of gladness lifted his heart as he 
prt kn well, if he winks at it, I have naught ; saw it—her child—his. She had expected him. 
to say,” answered the son, greatly relieved. It was through her sweet and pitcous importu- 


oa 





«But how did ye bring that about, mother?” {nity that old Rachel had been persuaded to, 


Rachel seemed little disposed to answer ques- ; jeopardise her own safety and give the prisoners 
tions; she slipped the massive key up her sleeve § this hour of joy. From the first sound of their 
and went away, threading the corridors like a ‘feet on the stairs she stood listening, with one 
@ fox. She unlocked the door of Lord Hert-§ hand on her heart, the other arm clasping k 
ford’s dungeon. He turned in the gloom where } child not yet two months old. Hertford hed 
he had been walking, and looked at her won- ; been eager, ardent, a moment before, but now 
deringly. Why did that strange woman come 3 his strength failed. He could not speak. His 
tohim? Had she a message, one word of tidings § ‘heart seemed breaking with tenderness. Sub- 
from her? If so, he would fall upon his knees $ lime self-abnegation! a mother could give up 
before her. {his first embrace to her child. It lay like a 

‘Have you brought me news?” he demanded, $ dove in his bosom, moved only by the swell of 
eagerly; for there was something in the>old ; a sensation so new and exquisite that the young 
woman's face, strange though it was, that made father burst into tears. She had been crying 
his heart leap. all the time, but what heavenly smiles beamed 

“IT have done better than that,” answered ‘ through those tears. Now she grew jealous of 
Rachel. ‘A word from you, my lord, and I; the babe, and, lifting it daintily from his clasp- 
will take you out of this cell.” ; ing arms, hid it away in the cradle that stood in 

“Out of this cell? Where—where?” a corner of the room, and came to him with her 

“To one where your wife and child is wait- ; white hands extended, and the bloom of a hun- 
ing.” i dred kisses on her lips. 

“My wife and child—my child! Oh! God of$ That day the astrologer’s chamber was a 
heaven, is this thing true? Old woman, have Paradise. No one would have believed it within 
mine enemies sent you hither to mock me? ; the walls of a prison. It was high up in the 
Sometimes they do such cruel things, I know.” $ pure air of heaven, and through its narrow win- 

*‘Look in this face,” said Rachel. ‘Does it ; dows the sunshine came goldenly, for there was 
seem like t, f a mocker?” $no necessity for iron bars, the heighth of the 

Hertford look at it keenly, then he spoke, ; Tower was security enough. Old Rachel had 

“No, no, it is an honest face!” ’ managed to smuggle many articles of elegance 

“Then you will not fear to follow it?” sand comfort into the room. She had brought 

“Fear! No. If it were that of a fiend, the } that ebony cradle, with its heavy carved work 
wild hope would lead me on.” and linings of crimson satin, from the palace on 

“Come then—but first. a promise.” the Thames. Infant kings had slept in it; but 

“Tam ready—anything!” even then Katharine scarcely deemed it good 

“I only ask a pledge that the means I give 3 enough for her prison-born son. An easy-chair 
you to visit the lady shall not be used for § stood by the cradle, into this she forced her hus- 
escape.” : band, and then sat down at*his feet like a sub- 

“They shall not, good friend, I pledge my } ject doing homage. You would have thought by 
honor. Escape! Think you I would flee to {the smiles with which these two people looked 
Paradise, if its gates lay open, and leave her ; around their dungeon that they had met in a 
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behind?” Spalace. The impatient cry of the child, when it 
Rachel’s old eyes filled. ‘‘Come,” she said, } came at last, was delicious music to them. They 
“follow close, for the passages are dark.” g were together once more, and all the tremen- 


He followed her, treading on air. Through }dous power of Elizabeth could not make them 
corridors, along passages, and up a flight of { unhappy, so long as they could wrest such hours 
stairs that coiled themselves like a serpent } as that from her tyranny, 
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At length Rachel came back, followed by s out hindrance. He went down the Thames by 
Mary, whose province it was to help Katharine water, obtained ready admittance to the para- 
in her care of the child, The day’s venture had § pets, and was soon creeping upward along the 
been perilous to her, and she was loath to repeat { private passage, through which he had many a 
it; but who could have resisted the pleading } time dragged himself, like a snake, to mate him- 
tears of that young wife, her ardent entreaties? } self with’ the stars. When he reached a level 
The warden had consented to this one inter-3 with the tower chamber, the sound of voices 
view, so that he might seem to be ignorant of } arrested him just as he was opening the secret 
it. Would he prove thus lenient hereafter? :door. He paused and listened. There was a 
Rachel promised to dare the risk, and with that $ 3 chink in the panel through which a thread of 
hope Hertford went back to the dreariness of } light fell across the passage. ‘To this chink he 
his cell, happy.’ bent those sharp, murderous eyes and listened 

So a year passed, and these young people 3 greedily. 
forgot to grieve over their misfortunes, or re- That night, when all was still in the prison, 
gret their unjust imprisonment. The warden # panel in that tower chamber slid softly into 
was blind. Had he found Hertford’s cell empty, $ the wall and a shadowy figure stole across the 
it is doubtful if he would have remarked it. groom, which was dimly lighted by a few embers 
Elizabeth might control the consciences of$that glowed on the hearth. A cup of spiced 
courts, but not a heart like his, or like that 3 wine stood upon the hearth, for Katharine had 
which beat in old Rachel’s bosom. As for little $ 3 not been well, and old Rachel had prepared this 
Mary, she watched over them like a house dog, § 3warm drink to quench her feverish thirst at 
and no servant was ever so faithful or so kind. } } night. The astrologer knelt down on the hearth, 
But there is no Paradise to which the serpents : : >took a small box from his bosom, rolled a por- 
of earth may not creep. During Mary’s reign, 3 tion of its contents between his fingers a mo- 
the astrologer had found it impossible to‘hatch } ment, and dropped a tiny pellet into the cup. 


’ evil plots, or study the firmament from his | : Then he stole out again, closing the secret door 


tower chamber; but now that Cecil was his + : with noiseless caution. 

patron, the secret passage lay open again, : 3 The next day, a courier rode from the Tower 

though Elizabeth’s frank protection rendered { ¢ toward the queen’s palace, bearing a message 

its concealment almost unnecessary. : that threw the whole court into consternation. 
One day when the air of London was close, $ $ Lady Katharine Gray had died suddenly at 

and his desire for occult study strong, this dan- $ } night- -time in her prison chamber. 

gerous man bethought him that the astrologer’s } Lord Hertford was released at once from his 

tower was far from the city smoke and lifted $ unjust confinement, and at once left England 

high into the pure air, through which he might 3 with his child, a broken-hearted man. 

drink in the mystic language of the stars with- Tue Env. 
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BY SUSIE E. BARBER. 





Our on the battle-field, gory and chill, 


With no one to brush from his boyish brow 
Out where the rain of the shell and shot 


The tangled masses of nut-brown hair; 





All day had been falling, the night came down, 
And gloomy darkness shrouded the spot. 


Close by a bank, where the bullets fell thick, 
Rattling like hail-stones over the ground, 
Wounded and dying, a soldier boy lay, 
And his pillow was only a mound 


Of the fresh turned earth where a shell ploughed deep, 
As it moved with » murderous power, 

Then ‘twas silent and still; the breezes sigh, 
Making more sad the midnight hour. 


Ghastly and pale, with his dark eyes closed, 
His pale hands moving in deadly pain; 

And no one to kneel by his side and pray, 
No one to call him to life again. 





With no one to waft to the Spirit-Land 
His new-born soul on the wings of prayer. 


With no one to watch and to wait his return, 
With tear-wet eyes and heartfelt pain; 

With no one to mourn, as the months go by, 
And the soldier boy ne’er comes again. 


Over his grave place the small wooden slab, 
Carve out the words with a throb of pain: 
“No one’s darling is slumbering here;” 


Homeless, orphaned, no friend can he claim: 


Bat in the Summer Land angels await him, 
Bearing a crown for the victories won; 

No more a stranger, friendless, and orphaned, 
Call it a blessing that earth-life is done. 
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BY EMILY H, MAY 





vel accordingly we have had several of the newest 


patterns engraved, and give them here. The 
first is a dress and paletot of dark-blue merino, 





as Tue preparations for winter are very elegant. 
— This is, especially, the case with wraps, and 





trimmed with bias bands of gay plaid silk. This ; 
paletot is thickly wadded and quilted, and is R 
very suitable for a young lady. The second is 
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VARIETIES IN MARKING. 





a cloak of*black velvet, trimmed with heavy 
chenille fringe and lined with white silk. The 
third is a dress of gray poplin and paletot of 
heavy cloth of the color of the dress. Both dress 
and paletot are trimmed with gimp and fringe. 

We also give a very beautiful walking dress: 
that is the hat and bodice, the skirt being merely 
a plain, full one: it is singularly stylish. 

In the front of the number we give various 
patterns for the new style coat bodies, muslin 
bodies, capes, etc., etc. We add here a low 
body, and give, at the end of this article, a 
white body, both very new and elegant. 











WHITE BODY. 
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In the front of the number we give a full- 


LOUIS XV. PALETOT AND WAISTCOAT. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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At the bottom of these three portions of the 


length engraving of the Louis XV. Paletot and } pattern four inches must be added to obtain the 
Waistcoat, one of the most fashionable (perhaps } proper dimensions. 


the most fashionable) out-of-door costumes for 
this winter. We now give here two diagrams, 
for cutting out the Paletot and Waistcoat: one 
on this page and one on the next. 

No. 1. Front or Pasror. 
« No. 2. Back or Pa.eror. 

No. 8. Sipe-Prece or Back or Patetor. 





No. 4. Siegzve or Pareror. 

No..5. Front or Waistcoat. 

No. 6, Back or Waistcoat, drawn at the 
waist behind, and composed simply of silk 
lining. This back must not come so low down 
on the hips as the front part; the sides end 
nearly at the waist. ; 
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MAGENTA AND WHITE LAMP OR VASE MAT. 


; 


’ BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Marerrats.—A round wooden frame with , When the wool is wound, unite it in squares by 
pegs; one ounce of 4-thread Berlin wool of ‘the $ making’s strong knotted cross-stitch with single 


brightest possible shade of magenta; half-ounce 
of white wool the same thickness; a netting- 
needle. Procure the wool in half-ounce skeins, 
as thereby much’ joining is saved, and wind it 
rountl the pegs of the frame in the same man- 
wer a8 shown in our sketch—namely: two rows 
of magenta, and one of white alternately. Cross 
these in the same manner, so that the white 
comes to the white, and allow for each winding 





white wool, this wool being carried on the wrong 
side from one stitch to the other, and the long 
netting-needle being used for the purpose of 
holding sufficient wool to complete the mat 
Take the mat off the frame, and add the fringe, 
which is sewn just over the loops made in the 
foundation of the mat. We will endeavor 
explain how this fringe is made. Double s 
piece of ‘wool four yards long, loop this into 


eight dowble or sixteen single rows of wool. ; four sets of loops (it can be done very easily 
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TOILET-BOX FOR BRUSH AND COMB. 








over the fingers,) and sew the looped wool se- which hide the edge of the mat, and at the same 
curely to the mat, using strong thread for the 3 time make a pretty finish to it. A single trial 
purpose. The last or smallest set of loops are will, we are sure, enable any of our intelligent 


then threaded and drawn across the other loops * workers to accomplish this, 





TOILET-BOX FOR BRUSH AND COMB. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 














- Tuts very useful and pretty ornament for the ; quilted with blue and-trimmed with Maline lave. 

basis boilet-table is easily made, and capable of many } To make the box: First: procure one of the 
ring® Yariations, both in material and color. Some } common basket-knife trays, take out the divi- 
in th Tare quite expensive, being made of silk quilted 3 sion in the center, cover the basket neatly with 
ror Tin diamond in contrasting colors, and elabor- 3. piece. of. white muslin (inside and outside, ) 
ible ® Biely;trimmed with lace and ribbon. We have } over this sew the covering of quilted silk, which 


s intolicen one for a bridal gift made of white silk, } should bave w half-sheet of. wadding quilted im 
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LADY’S VELVET SLIPPER. 





it, as it improves the appearance of the quilting. 
Gather’ the lace and dispose of it around the 
upper edge as seen in the design, Quill a one 
and a half-inch ribbon and place above the frill, 
laying flat upon the upper edge. 

For the top: Take a piece of the stiffest paste- 
board that can be procured, cut exactly the 
shape of the bottom of the tray, cover on both 
sides with the quilted silk, and trim with the 





quilled ribbon. For the handles: Cover some 
wire ribbon, and trim with the ribbon same as 
above—in the center fasten a pretty group of 
artificial flowers or a bow of ribbon. To make 
a cheaper gnd more useful box: Cover first with 
pink or blue muslin, and over that dotted Swiss 
or lace, and use a worked muslin frill; trim 
with ribben or a little Swiss ruffle, gathered in 
the center, in place of the ribbon. 
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LADY’S VELVET SLIPPER. 
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BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Tux Velvet Slipper is, perhaps, the most ele 3 tinued in a changed form, so as to vary the de 
gant and luxurious of all the various sorts now : sign on the front of the slipper. 
The one which we are describing ? 


in fashion. 


is in violet velvet, ornamented with a mixture 





serpentine lines are in the braid, being also con- ’ make # pretty Christmas gift. 





The ends of 
the braid- must be passed through the velvet 
§ and secured on the under side, The lighter 
ef maize-color braid, and a pattern in chain- { pattern is worked in the chain-stitch, using 
stiteh executed in maize-color crochet silk. The } maize-color erochet silk. This Slipper would 
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ALGERIAN EMBROIDERY. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





As this style of work is now becoming very ¢ with stiff muslin to keep it firm, and, when 
fashionable, and will be extensively used for } finished, this lining may be cut away, leaving it 
ornamenting winter robes, shawls, and circular} only under the part embroidered. 
capes, we give a pattern suitable for border for The slanting lines of the lattice-pattern are 
a jacket or tunic. formed of coarse crimson Maltese silk, carried 
Cashmere, Llama, or alpaca, are the mate-{ from one edge to the other, using Walker’s 
tials on which the embroidery is executed, and } Elliptic-eyed needles No. 4; these lines are 
pert of the pattern may be worked with a} attached to the cashmere by a small stitch 
sewing-machine, if preferred. The colors are} worked at each crossing with gold or black 
generally very bright and effective; if the ma- § silk, and over this two longer stitches are made 
terial be black, the whole of the pattern, with to form the small cross. 
the exception of the pines, should be worked: The Meur-de-lis edge is composed of two rows 
with crimson and gold silk; or, if the dress is ; of chain-stitch, worked with gold-color silk of a 
composed of magenta, then black and gold silk ; finer quality than the cross lines; between these- 
should be substituted. two rows French knots are worked with crim- 
Before working, the cashmere must be lined } son silk, also of a finer quality. The rounds 
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between the fleur-de-lis are of crimson. The scolor or black silk, and each part divided by 
edge at the lower part is worked to corres- ; these lines is filled with long-stitch embroidery, 
pond, ; using’ a different color for each space. Two 

Tue Pines.—The whole of the black outline  shaiien of green, blue, claret, and white fine 


should be in chain-stitch, worked with gold- ’ Maltese silk may be used. 





IMPERIAL LOUNGING-CAP. 


BY MRS, JANE weaver. 











Tue Imperial Lounging-Cap possesses a very , silk braids of different colors. A violet braid 
Oriental appearance when seen complete. It} on the crimson velvet, and a crimson braid on 
is composed of six portions of velvet in two } the violet velvet, has a very rich effect. A long 
alternate colors, a rich violet and dark crimson. ; silk tassel made of the two colors, interspersed 
Bhe scroll, which appears black in the illustra-{ with gold, is fastened at the top, and hangs 
tion, is fermed of narrow black ribbon velvet, ; down the side of the cap. This would makes 
with a gold thread at each edge. The design} very pretty Christmas, New-Year’s, or birth- 
may be braided in narrow gold braid, or two day gift for a gentleman. 
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Mareriats.—Two skeins of black; three 
tkeins of brown and white partridge, and three 


GENTLEMAN’S NECK-TYE IN-BRIOCHE KNITTING. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





skeins of magenta, mauve or claret, double 
Berlin wool; a pair of knitting-needles No. 8: 

Commence with the black wool, cast on 
twenty-six stitches. 
_ Ist Row.—Black, bring the wool in front of 
the needle, slip the first stitch, then knit the 
next stitch plain; continue to bring the wool 
forward, slip one and knit one to the end of the 
row. This row forms the foundation and is not 
to be repeatech m 

2nd Row.—Bring’the wool in front, slip one, 
then knit the two stitches which cross together; 
repeat to the end. All the rows are now the 
same. 

Work three rows more, as the second row, 
still using the black wool; join on the partridge 
wool. Every two rows form one link or chain 
in depth. 

Work four rows with the partridge wool, then 
ten rows the same, using the’ magenta or mauve 
wool. Work four rows with the partridge wool. 
These four stripes form one pattern. 

Commence again with the black, work six 
rows as before, and then repeat the partridge 
and magenta stripes until the required length 


is made, Cast off. 


Tur Frixce.—Cut the magenta and part- 
ridge wools in lengths of eight inches, take 
three of these pieces, and with a crochet needle 
loop them into a link of the knitting, bringing 
the ends through the loop and then drawing 
them tight. Continue the same along both ends, 

We recommend this for a present for the 
’ holidays. : 








SPECTAC 


LE-CASE. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER, 





| In the front of the number we give a design 
for a Spectacle-Case, which would make a good 
Christmas gift to an old person. The materials 
for this Spectacle-Case may be of rich purple 
‘velvet, braided with gold on both sides, made 
mp over thin cardboard, lined with purple silk, 
and finished off with a gold cord—not braid— 
sewn round the edge. Only the angular end 


> should be left open, Three yards of gold braid 
will be required for this design, and half a yard 
of gol@ cord, rather fine. The outline in the 
engraving marks the exact size of the Spec- 
tacle-Case when made. To work gold braiding 
perfectly, every stitch should be a fine back 
stitch, and number about eight stitches to an 
inch. 
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The Good-bp. at the Door. 


WORDS BY J. E. CARPENTER. MUSIC BY STEPHEN GLO 





Published by permission of SEP. WINNER, proprietor of Copyright. 
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the mem’ries of the past, That come like sum-mer dreams, 
and place have quite estranged Each eur - ly friend we kuew, 


Andante, 
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rain - bow hues still round us cast, Their bright, their bright but fleeting beams, 
few remain, how many changed, Of those, of those we deemed so true, 
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that oft re-call to me, 


Are ‘tho ring thought will ever be, 
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“* good-by,” the 400d-by” at the door, Are those that bring to mind to 
** good-by,” the £00d-by” at the door, And life’s last moments seem to 
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pe EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. “Deck ror A Souprer.”—The following fine poem is by 
{. “Pergnson” yor 1865. Tax Cnzapzsr oF rue Fingt-Ciass } George H. Boker. It is in memory of Gen Philip Kearney, 
AgINES.—We call attention to the Prospectus for 1865, 3 Who was killed September Ist, 1862, 
be found on the cover. It will be seen, that, notwith- “Close his eyes: his, work is done! 
the enormous advance in the price of paper, we $ Pagar pralaongping =r pod foeman, 
continue to furnish “Peterson,” to single subscribers, at Hand of man, or kiss of woman’ 
TWO DOLLARS A YEAR, though all the other magazines have Tay him low, lay bim low, 
(greatly increased their prices. Tn the clover or the snow! 
| It has been necessary, however, slightly to add to our Wiey hie ow! he cannot know: 
to clubs.. But we still furnish “Peterson”. vastly 
cheaper than any other first-class ladies’ magazine is far- ae mate, Be by tad So 
nished, Two persons, joining together, can have “Peter- Let him sleep in solemn right, 
son” for $1.50 each, which is lower than we ever offered it, ane, forever-and forever. 
,{to so small a club) even in the best of times. _ But, in this , ny ma Dien Low, 
jease, we give no premium to the person getting up the What cares he? ‘he cannot know: 
jelub. The only clubs which are entitled to premiums, are Lay bim low! 
clubs of eight, at $1.50, for each subscriber, or of fourteen * Fold him in his country’s stars, 
at $1.43 for each subscriber. Roll the drum and fire the volley! 
Elsewhere we give some notices showing what the public What to him are all our wars, 
and the press think of “Peterson.” The fashion depart- bag Py a wD ray in bag 
t is admitted, by all conversant with such matters, to In the clover or the taow! 
cel that of any cotemporary. The arrangements are What cares he? he cannot know: 
that all patterns are received in advance. Other Lay him low! 
magéiziges continually publish fashions as new which we Leave hir.. to God’s watching eye, 
have published months before. The latest Paris, London, pital ee Geum iae bas” made him, 
Philadelphia, and New York fashions are faithfully re- God alone has power to aid him. 
(Ported, every month, in “ Peterson.” Lay him low, lay him low, 
|. The original stories in “Peterson” have been considered, pent, By pamee: a 
for years, superior to those to be found in other ladies’ Lay him low!” - . 
magazines. Our list of orginal contributors is unrivaled: Seen 
and such first-class writers as Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, Frank “Besr anpD Cxeapest.”’—The newspaper press is unani- 
Lee Benedict, and the author of “The Second Life,” write } mons as to this being the best and cheapest of the maga- 
exclusively for us. While retaining the best of these cect zines. Says the Dowagiac (Mich.) Republican :—“ As it is 
fributors, all new writers of acknowledged ability are ; always the first before its readers, so it is always ahead in 
weeded, thus keeping “Peterson” always fresh. point of excellence.” Says the Dansville (N. Y.) Advor- 
Now is the time to get up clubs! Everybody will sub-§ tiger:—“This unrivaled Magazine is the cheapest now pub- 
scribe for “Peterson,” if its claims are fully presented, un- ¢ }i,hed.” Says the De Ruyter (N. Y.) News:—“This is by 





less a promise has been given to take some other magazine. } »}] means the cheapest and best Ladies’ Magazine in Amne- 
Re, tharefore, the first in the field. A specimen will be sent, } rica.” Says the Stevens Point (Wis.) Pinery :—“ We do not 
is, if written for, to show to acquaintances, so that you } seq how any lady can be without it: it is at once the most 

not injure your own copy. Don’t lose a dd plete, as it is the cheapest, and attractive Magazine of 

a. } the kind.” Says the Kingston (N. Y.) Press:—“Peterson’s 

A New Premium Engraving.—Thousarids of our friends } Ladies’ National Magazine is received—fine, fancy, into- 
have already earned the “Bunyan mezzotints,” by getting }-resting and useful—the cheapest Ladies’ periodical in the 
up clubs, and would now prefer something different. We} United States.” Says the Troy (Pa.) Times:—* Peterson's 
bn “Do hada new premium plate, of the same size : is now the only monthly which has not raised its terms 





the “Bunyans,” prepared, at great cost, and offer it,’ under the late prices of material and labor. Subscribe at 
tis, to persons entitled to a premium for 1865. This ; once for Peterson before the price of subscription is raised.” 
plate is from a drawing by the celebrated Darley, and re-$ we have hundreds of similar notices. We quote these, not 
presents Washington bidding farewell to his officers, at $ go, the sake of satisfying old subscribers, for they already 
Now York, at the close of the War of Independence. It is: know all about “Peterson’s,” but that others who hava 
engraved in the first style of art, and is copy-righted, 80 } never seen this Magazine (if there are any such) may learn 
that it can be had nowhere else except from us. We far- ~. how unanimous is the voice of the press as to this being the 
nish it, post-paid, for two dollars. But to any person get- $ cheapest and best of the magazines, 
up a club of eight or fourteen, and preferring it to the , wages 
Bunyans,” we will send a copy, as we have said, gratis. “Warring ror Farner.”—A charming picture, whic 
who like the “Bunyans” best, can. still have either $ tells its own story. Both this and the title-page, we think 
of those fine meszotints, if they say so; but where no} are very good. But the two steel engravings, which we 
preference is stated, we shall presume the “Washington,” : shall give, as usual, in the January number, will be even 
as the newest, is desired. Every family, indeed, onght to’ gner. In spite of the advance in paper and all other mate 
have a copy of this superb engraving, in order to frame and 3 rial, this Magazine will continue to be as elegant as ever. 
it up in the parlor. For twovdollars, remember, we — 
ill forward a copy of it, post-paid. Or, by getting up a} Kixpness To Cami>REN.—Govern young children by kiné- 
tlub for “Peterson,” of eight or fourteen, you can secure a $ ness ratlrer than by force. The rod may be necessary, soe 
eee om. 2 times, but love is far more potent generally. 
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READING AS AN AmusEMENT.—It is a mistake to think that , cookery. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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These receipts were particularly valuable, be- 


all reading, which is not directly instructive, is useless. 3 ennee every one had been tested, and only copied into her 





People should read for t ti We would § 
rather see a child reading fairy tales than doing mischief. 
A husband is better employed, at home, over the trashiest 
novel, than if he was at a club, or a tavern. Many « woman 
finds relief from care in reading the simplest story. Play, 
even in our reading, is wise. 

Two ELEGANT LITTLE VoLumes, For Lapres, are just pub- 
lished by Mesers. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston. Price, each, 
$2.00, illustrated in style of their “ Art Recreations.” “Wax 
Flowers, how to make them, with new methods of Sheeting- 
Wax, Modeling Fruit,” etc., “Skeleton Leaves and Phan- 
tom Flowers. A complete and practical treatise on the pro- 
duction of these beautiful transformations; also, directions 
for preserving natural flowers in their fresh beauty.” 

Our Co1orep Parrern.—Another of our superb colored 
patterns. These embellish ita, in q of the 
great rise in colored inks, cost us nearly four times as much 
as before the war. Yet, as we have promised to give them, 
we keep our word: and we shall give them, handsomer than 
éver, in 1865 also. No other Magazine, remember, has them 
at all. 





EverYTHiIne THAT 18 WANTED.—The Panora (Iowa) News 
says of this Magazine :—* Its fashion-plates are pronounced 
by the ladies to be absolutely faultless. There is no pe- 
riodical published in the world that combines more of the 
essential requisites to meet the wants of all classes. To 


book when found to be superior to all others. Much of the 
reputation of her table was owing, indeed, to these receipts, 
Aware of these facts, we purchased the right of printing 
the receipts in this Magazine, and they accordingly ap- 
peared in our pages a year or two ago. The copy-right of 
the entire series was subsequently bought by T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers, who have now issued the receipts in a hand- 
some volume, under the title of “Peterson’s New Cook- 
Book.” After this statement, it is hardly necessary to add, 
that we consider the collection, on the whole, the best to be 
had, at any price. The volume is neatly printed. 


Harper's Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe and the 
East. By W. P. Fetridge. 1 vol. 12 mo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers—This is really the best guide-book 
for persons intending to travel through Great Britain, Ire- 
land, France, Belgium, I[folland, Germany, Sicily, Egypt, 
Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, or Sweden. It contains, by way of illustration, 
a railroad map corrected up to 1864, and a map embracing 
colored routes of travel in the above countries, This is the 
third edition. Bound in leather, in pocket-book form. 

Life of Jean Paul Frederick Richter, Compiled from 
Various Sources. Preceded by his Autobiography, By 
Eliza Buckminster Lee. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields.—This is the third edition of this work, the first 
having appeared twenty-two years ago, It is now reprinted 
in a style to match “Titan,” “Levana,” and the other writ- 
ings of Richter, which Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have pub- 
lished. The book is one of the greatest interdt, even to 





the lady readers of the News we say, subscribe for Peter- 
son.” 


Any Person woo Loves Fiowers, can have the most 
beautiful bloom the year round, without the usual disap- 
pointment, if they will\study Mr. Rand’s new book called 
“FLOWERS POR THE PARLOR AND GARDEN.” It is published ¢ 
by Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, in the elegant style 
peculiar to their publications, fully illustrated. Price, $3.00, 

Our PATTERNS AND Fasuton-PLAtes.—The Logan (0.) Sen- 
tinel says:—“ Peterson’s Magazine comes to us laden with 
the choicest gems of literature and art. The patterns and : 
fashion-plates in every number are worth the subscription 
price of the periodical one year.” 

Do Your Dury.—Whatever happens, do your duty. To 
be able to look back, in after years, and know that you 
have done right, will be worth more to you than anything ? 
else. 


Waar 1s True Economy.—Save a dollar or two on 4 new 
dress, in order to take a Magazine,in which you will learn 
how to save, during a year, ten times as much, and yet look 
better dressed than if you had not taken it. 

Tae Favorite MaGazine.—The Ithaca (N. Y.) Democrat 
says:—“This is our favorite Magazine.” A universal 
opinion. 


One or THE GREATEST CuaRMs of a woman is good-temper. 
Tt beautifies the face as nothing else can. No cosmetic 
rivals it. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Peterson’s New Oook-Book ; or, Useful and Practical Re- 
ceipts for the Housewife and the Uninitiated 1 vol., 12 mo, 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—A few years ago, a 
lady ef Philadelphia, who had excelled as a housekeeper, 
died, leaving behind her & manuscript book of receipts in 


$ those not familiar with Jean Paul; while to his admirers, 
3 it is invaluable. Part of it is an autobiography. 

; Marble Isle, Legends of the Round Table and other Poems. 
$ By Sallie Bridges. 1 vol.,2A mo. Philada: J. B, Lippin- 
$ $ cott d Co.—It is fitting that these graceful poems should be 
: printed in the very elegant little volume in which they ap- 
pear. We had hoped to quote one or two as specimens of 


$ the’ rest; but our limited space, this month, forbids it. We 
¢ must content ourselvee, therefore, with mentioning “The 
§ Poet’s Wife,” “The Tomb in Aventicum,” “The Legend of 
: Errol,” “Past, Present, and Future,” “After the Battle,” 
>} “Legends of the Round Table,” and “ Marbie Isle.” 

$ Emily Chester. A Novel. 1 vol.,12mo. Boston: Ticknor 
$ @ Fields —This anonymous novel exbibits remarkable 
= power. It has the very great merit—a rare one in these 
$ days—of not being a sensation story: and yet the interest 
; is well sustained, and frequently, indeed, becomes absorbing. 
; The contrasts between Emily Chester and Max Crampton 
; are forcibly brought out, and on these it is, and not on mere 
$ accidental events, that the tragedy of the novel turns. The 
author writes with high aims. Who is she? 

Capt. Horace. By Sophie May. 1 vol.,24mo. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard.—A eapital book for little boys. The hero, 
Capt. Horace, is by no uieans perfect, but he is brave and 
kind, and scorns a lie. The author of this pleasant story 
has written several other excellent tales of a similar cha- 
racter, which she calls “The Little Purdy Series,” and 
which also are published by Lee & Shepard. 

Nearer and Dearer. By Cuthbert Bede. 1 vol., 12 me. 
New York: Carleton.—This is a book which we can really 
recommend as being a very superior one of its kind. It is 
a love tale, full of character however, sparkling, humorous 
and vivaci N racy illustrations, from designs 
by the author, embellish the pages. This is the same writer 
to whom we owe that capital book “ Verdant Green.” 

Bran Dale. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: A, Williams é Co— 
A novel by an anonymons author, the scene laid in New 
England, the moral good, the conclusion happy. The book 
is very handsomely printed. 
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Crusoe’s Island; a Ramble in the footsteps of Alexander 
Selkirk. With Sketches of Adventure in California and 
Waslice. ‘By J. Ross Browne. 1 vol.,12mo. New York: 
Harper € Brothers—These sketches are written in the 
ratiest style of that racy writer J. Ross Browne. They are 
iMustrated, also, with engravings, generally liumorous ones, 
done in the best style of wood-cuts. The book is a good 
antidote for low spirits. 

The Cliff-Climbers. By Capt. Mayne Reid. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
Boston: Ticknor & Pields.—Mayne Reid has been called 
the prince of writers for boys: and the title is well de- 
served. The present work is not only interesting in itself, 
but will also be popular, because it is a sequel to his “ Plant- 
Hunters.” It is published uniformly with “The Forest 
Exiles,” “The Desert Home,” and other books of his. 

Essays on Social Subjects from the Saturday Review. 
1 vol., 12 mo, Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—The Saturday 
Review is the most brilliant journal published in England, 
and these essays are among the most brilliant ever printed 
in its columns. We are glad, therefore, to see them repub- 
lished, especially in so neat a form. People of culture will 
find them delightful reading. 

Lindisfarn Chase. By T. Adolphus Trollope. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is a story of more 
than ordinary merit. The author, we believe, is a brother 
ef Anthony Trollope, the popular English novelist. The 
book is neatly bound in cloth. 

The Haunted Tower. By Miss Ellen Wood. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B, Peterson & Brothers—A story of the sen- 
sation schgol, as the name imports. A cheap edition. 

The Suppressed Book: About Slavery. 1 vol,,12 mo. New 
Yor!:: Carleton.—This work was written and stereotyped in 
1857, but as been withheld until the present time. 

The Winthrops, A Novel. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: 
Carleton.—A novel by an anonymous author. We may, per- 
haps, give an opinion of it, next month. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

How To Dress Heatrarmy.—Thin shoes and tight-lacing 
have had their day. A few women torture and kill them- 
selves, in these days, as their grandmothers did; but they 
are now very few. Other habits remain, however, or have 
grown up, which are only less injurious. We think we 
may do good by referring to some of these. The first thing 
which needs to be dune is, to lessen the size of the ridicu- 
lously large hoops which still@ontinue too much in fashion, 
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were then required in order to conceal the outline of the 
figure as much as is considered necessary. It was in those 
days no uncommon thing for young women to wear five, 
six, or even seven petticoats, one of which was often made 
of heavy mvreen, and another of thick, starched, corded 
muslin. This mass of petticoats was not only very injurious 
because of its weight, but also because it, being gathered 
closely together at the waist, gave the lower parts of the 
body much more clothing than the other parts of the frame, 
and so kept it very unhealthily warm. With hoops, how- 
ever, two thin, light petticoats are sufficient for all reason- 
able purposes, But all the advantages of the hooped skirt 
may be secured without having it-nearly so large as it-is 
generally worn now. The hoops should be only just large 
enough to keep the skirts out from the limbs in walking. 
When they are larger.than this, they become as absurd as 
they are ugly and inconvenient. When the hoops are worn 
small, much less fullness is, of course, needed in the petti- 
coats and dress skirts, the weight of which is thus greatly 
liminished. The petti may be still further lightened 
by “goring” them, so as to leave only just enough fullness 
at the top to hang easily over the hoops. Then, of course, 
no more petticoats should be worn than are absolutely ne- 
ceasary. Only one over the hoops, and a very thin, light 
one under them, should be worn. Their great use in giving 
freedom in taking exercise is, of course, in a great measure 
° destroyed when heavy petticoats are worn under them. 
They should themselves, too, be as light as possible, The 
thick, cheap ones are so injuriously heavy that it is very 
false economy to buy them. A skeleton-skirt made of very 
thin, light, flexible steel is the best. It should be lined on 
both sides for about twelve inches at the bottom, to pre- 
vent the hoops from catching to scrapers, omnilus-steps, 
and similar things. Very serious accidents have happened 
through neglect of this precaution. It is not well, however, 
to line the skeleton-skirt all the way up, as this adds un- 
necessarily to its weight. Not only may we lessen the 
weight of our clothing by putting less fullness into petti- 
coats and dress-skirts, but also by choosing lighter mate- 
rials for them. Many of the “reps,” “droguets,” linseys, 
2 and other materials now used for dresses and petticoats, are 
$ very much too heavy; there is no need whatever to wear 
3 them, for there is an abundance of materials which are 
$ very light in weight, and yet dark enough to look season- 
able in autumn and winter. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


¢. Hyacinrus 1x-Doors,—There are four ways of cultivating 








and which make it necessary to put so. extravagant a quan- 8 hyacinths in-doors—namely, by placing them in moss, in 
tity of material into skirts and everything else worn over } water, in sand, or in earth; of these we always find sand 
them. There is not a single thing to be said in favor of ? the best, and most certain to préduce pretty and equally 
hoops of this absurd size: and the Austrian empress is right ; flowering groups. In filling the bowl or dish (we use com- 
in trying to drive them out of use. They are very ugly, ¢ mon clay dishes, like wide, shallow flower-pots, suiting the 
and they take up so much sp:ce as to be very inconvenient, ¢ size to the dimensions of any ornamental object we desire 
both to the wearers and every one around them. Leaving 3 to place our group in when ready for the drawing-room) 


geod taste out of the question, kind feeling alone ought to 
put an end to this stupid fashion, which makes our dress a 
nuisance in every railway curriage, omnibus, and pew, and 
all other places where the sitting-room is small, The only 
reason sufficient to justify us, even in wearing any hoops 
at all, is that they throw off the skirts from the body, and 
80 leave it free in walking. This is certainly a very great 
advantage; for the fatigue of walking is nearly doubled 
when at every step a weight of several pounds in the shape 


there a bull of the double polyanthus narcissus, then group 


with sand, take care to raise it a little in the center, placing 


round it three or five hyacinths of different colors, fill up 


the spaces between with Duc Van Thal tulips, then fill the 


vacant portion with crocus, snowdrop, and scilla, pushing 
each bulb firmly into the sand, which must, as soon as filled, 
be carefully damped; one way to effect this thoroughly, 
and without danger in displacing the balbs, is by im- 
mersing it in a pail of water for a few minutes. Having 


‘of skirts has to be pushed forward, as is the case when $ thus planted your bulbs, you must be careful to keep the 
hoops are not worn. This one advantage is alone, in many rom quite damp, and, when the bloom begins to show, 
cases, great enough to counterbalance all the disadvantages $ water with tepid water. What is called bottom heat by 
of hoops, and to make it desirable to wear them, Another } gardeners, materially assists the bulb in throwing up a fine 
great advantage in them is, that they make it possible to $ spike of bloom, and where there is a conservatory, you can 
wear fewer petticoats than used to be worn before they 3 easily manage this by placing the vase, when the flowers 
came again into fashion. Several thick, heavy petticoats > are budding, upon the stones above the hot pipes, using due 
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regard not to suffer a sudden check in temperature when 
they are removed to the drawing-room. In writing of the 
grouping of bulbs, we should observe that the beauty of 
each group may be greatly enhanced by the way in which 
the different sorts of colors are massed, bearing always in 
mind that the higher flowers, such as the narcissus and 
hyacinth, must stand in the center. Those who prefer 
growing hyacinths singly, and in water, ought to mention 
this fact when purchasing, as some sorts are more suitable 
for this style of cultivation. Fill your glass with rain 
water, not spring or hard water, and place the bulb so that 
the base will just touch the surface; keep it in a cool, dry, 
and dark place until the roots are about a third down the 
glass, then take the glass out, put into the water a small 
bit of charcoal, as a purifier, and do not change the water 
unless it becomes offensive, in which case, while changing, § 


present to the eye a rich brown complexion, ieee 
and serve them up with mashed potatoes, in hot plates. 

Oyster Sauce.—The oysters are to be bearded and scalded, 
then strain the liquor, and thicken it with a little flour 
and butter, adding lemon-juice in small quantity, and a few 
tablespoonfuls of cream; heat the oysters well in this mix- 
ture, but do not let them boil; some persons add spices in 
making oyster sauce, in which case it must be left longer 
on the fire, simmering gently, but never being allowed to 
pot. 

OMELETS. 

A Cheese Omelet.—It is necessary to have a very small 
frying-pan to have good omelets, for if a large one is used, 
the ingredients will spread over it and become thin; and 
another rule to observe is, that omelets should be fried only 
ton one side. Use from five to ten eggs, according to the 





be careful not to disturb the roots. Opaque glasses are the § sized dish required; break them up singly and carefully, 
best, as they do not betray the state of the water, and also $ each ong to be well and separately beaten or whisked; add 
on account of the way in which the roots shrink from the $ 3 to them grated Parmesan cheese—the quantity must be re- 





light. 

Vases, glasses, and dishes of every shape and quality, can 
be procured at hardware shops, and, where money is no 
object, of course every degree of taste or whim can here:? 
be gratified; but where the contrary is the case, there are 
many methods and contrivances by which the extra ex- 
pense may be avoided. Our plan, as we said before, is to 
use red clay dishes of the same material as common flower- 3 
pots; these are about four and a half or five inches in depth, 
and eight or nine across, that size exactly corresponding 
with an old family punch-bowl, into whose capacious bosom 
we transfer dish after dish, as the blooms succeed each 
other, filling up all the corners, and covering the earth w ith $ 
green moss. From this it will be gathered that many ap- > 
parently only ornamental articles of furniture may be made $ 
useful. 
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RZ Every receipt in this cook-book has Leen tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

OYSTERS, 

Oysters Etiquette—Procure two dozen oysters. Have 
them epened and throw them in a clean basin or soup- 
plate. Take a small bunch of parsley chopped quite small, 
a little raw lemon rind ditto, half a nutmeg grated, and the 
crumb of a stale French roll, also grated; let the latter be 
well mixed together, adding one drachm of cayenne pepper. 
Have gt hand the yelks of three fresh eggs, beaten up into 
& fluid; dip the oysters separately into the eggs, and roll 
them in the crumb of the loaf until the whole of them are 
encased in a bread coating or covering. Put a quarter of a 
pound of good buter into a Dutch oven, setting it before a 
brisk fire until the former is fully melted, arranging your 
oysters on the tray of the oven at your convenence. Keep 
the oysters continually turned until they assume a per- 
fectiy brown, crusty appearance. When fully baked, serve 
them up with a plate of bread and butter, cut thin, and use 
salt at discretion. A stick of celery eaten with them adds 
&reatly to the relish the fish impart upon this occasion. 

Oyster Fritters—Have ready at hand a strong batter, 


$ gulated according to the number of eggs used—three ounces 
i 3 g0 to four eggs; salt and pepper to the taste. Dissolve ina 
3 small, clean frying-pan two or three ounces of butter, pour 
3 in the ingredients, and as soon as the vmelet is well risen 
3 and appears quite firm, slide it carefully on to a hot dish, 
and do not let it stand before serving. From five to seven 
2 minutes will be sufficient to cook it, provided there be a 
clear, brisk fire. 
3 French Omelets—Omelettes aux fines Herbes.—Break 
eight eggs in a stewpan, to which add a teaspoonful of 
: very finely chopped eschalots, one of chopped parsley, a 
half one of salt, a pinch of pepper, and three large table- 
spoonfuls of cream; beat them well together, then put two 
3 ounces of butter in an omelet pan, stand it over a sharp 
2 fire, and, as soon as the butter is sufficiently hot, pour in the 
3 eggs; stir them roynd quickly until delicately set, shake 
~ the pan round, then leave it a moment to color the omelet, 
8 hold the pan in a slanting position, turn it on to your dish, 
2 and serve it immediately. It must not be too much done. 
Omelette Ordinaire——Beat the yelks and the whites of 
§ four eggs together, with a tablespoonful of milk, and a little 
salt and pepper, and fry as above directed. 
Omelette Sucree.—The same as the above, on which, how- 
ever, powdered sugar is to be strewed, and cross-marks 
afterward made over it with a hot iron. 


VIS. 


CHRISTMAS PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Plum-Pudding—No. 1—One ounce of candied lemon- 
peel; one ounce of orange-peel, six ounces of raisins, six 
ounces of currants, six ounces of best beef suet, six ounces 
of flour, six ounces of sugar, two eggs, a pint of milk, a 
small nutmeg, and a teaspoonful of salt. Stone the raisins, 
pick, wash, and dry the currants, chop the suet extremely 
fine, put them, with the lemon and orange-peel finely 
sliced, all together in your large dish for mixing, add the 
flour and sugar, and grate the nutmeg over all. Then beat 
up your eggs, and stir the milk gently into them. With 
this liquid wet all the other ingredients; flour well a strong 
pudding-cloth, and, when you have thoroughly mixed your 
3 pudding materials, so that all is perfectly blended, and, 
: taking care not to make them too wet or to leave thgm too 
3 dry, put your pudding into the cloth, tie it tightly, and boil 
: in a large pot five or six hours, taking care that the water 


aad 








consisting of flour, water, and three fresh eggs well beaten 3 boils ere the pudding is put in, and thet it is kept on a 
up with it. Take one dozen of oysters, fresh from the tub 3 quick boil during the whole time of cooking, and also that 
they are in, open them over a clean basin, so as to save the 3 the pot is replenished with boiling water, as it frequently 
briny juice that pertains to the fish. Add to them a salt- 3 requires to be, 

spoonful of cayenne, a whole nutmeg grated, and a little} Plum-Pudding—No. 2—One pound of best inuscatel 
salt; throw them into the batter, stirring it well round, 2 3 raisins, carefully stoned and chopped a little on the board; 
until they are fully intermixed with the latter. Be pro- 3 one pound of currants, washed and picked; quarter of a 


vided with a pan over a moderate fire, and fry the batter } pound of candied lemon-peel; quarter of a'pound of candied 
with the fish im it, in three distinct proportions, with a } citron; quarter of 4 pound of sweet almonds, blanched and 
good share of sweet butter. When both sides of the fritters ° chopped fine; one pound of suet, picked and chopped fine; 
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half a pound of flour; half a pound of biscuit powder; one . 
pound and a quarter of sugar; nutmeg and mixed spices to 
taste; half a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda; eight eggs 
well, beaten a, gill of old ale, Then take a little milk in a 
saucepan and put into it half a pod of yanille, Let it sim- 
mer on the hob, with the lid closed, until the pod is quite 
soft. Take out the pod and mince it smajl with a sharp 
knife, and put it into a mortar with a little of the milk, 
and bray.it until reduced to a paste, which return to the 
milk and pour into the pudding. Just before putting the 
pudding on, give it a good stir, and mix in a full quartern 
of good brandy. Boil it for eight hours, 

Pie-Orust.—For Meat Pies. Take one pound of dried 
flour, and rub into it six ounces of lard, six ounces of butter, 
& small quantity of salt, and a small half- teaspoonful of 
baking powder. Mix all these ingredients well together, 
and then use as much water as will make them into a nice 
stiff paste. Roll it out, let it, stand for about ten minutes, 
and then roll it once more before pxtting it on the meat, ; 
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Scotch Christmas Bun.—Take four pounds of raisins, 
stoned; two pounds and a half of currants, well cleaned 
and dried; half a pound of almonds, blanched; a quarter of 
® pound ef candied lemon-peel, and a quarter-pound not 
candied; both cut small; of pounded cloves; allspice, cinna- 
non, ginger, half an ounce each; four pounds of flour, and 
twenty-two ounces of butter. Then rab the butter with 
the flour till well mixed together; add a little warm water 
and a quarter of a pint of fresh, good yeast, and work it 
into a light, smooth paste, to form the sheet or case, and 
lay it aside; with the rest work up the fruit, sweetmeats, 
and spices; make it into a round form, like a cheese. Roll 
out the sheet of paste, lay the bun in the center, and gather 
it all round, closing it at the bottom, by wetting the edges 
of the paste and cutting it so as to be quite’ flat, Turn it 
up and run a wire or small skewer through from. the top to 
the bottom, every here and there, and prick the top with a 
fork. Double and flour a sheet of stout paper, anid lay the 
bun upon it; bind a piece round the sides, also doubled and 
floured, to keep the bun in a proper shape. Bake it ina 














The pie should be baked in a moderately quick oven. For ; 
Fruit Pies.—Take one pound of dried fiour, and one pound : moderate oven. 
of butter well squeezed in a clean cloth, to get the salt out. N Good Plum-Cake.—One pound and a half of butter, beaten 
Break the butter with your fingers among the flour, as ‘ to a cream, and three-quarters -of a pound of sugar, finely 
fine as possible, and then with a little cold water mix into $ powdered ; these must be beaten together until white and 
a tolerably stiff paste. Gently roll it, passing the roller in ¢ $ smooth; take six eggs, the whites and yelks to be beaten 
one direction only—from you, After this, lightly fold it S separately ; when the whites are beaten to a stiff snow, and 
over, and set it aside for a quarter of an hour in a cool ¢ § ready to put to the cake, mix in the yelks, then add them 
place; then repeat the rolling in the sume manner, and let § to the butter; beat it enough to mix them; add to it one 
it stand another quarter of an hour. This is to be repeated ¢ < pound of flour and one pound of currants; do not beat it 
once more. Be sure to handle it as little as possible, and to 3 too much after you put in the flour; let it stand ina cold 
keep it cool. Bake in a quick oven. t % place for two hours; bake it for about an hour and a half. 
To Make Mince-Meat,—Take two pounds of raisins, stone : Short Bread.—Kub one pound of butter and twelve ounces 
them well; two pounds of beef suet, finely chopped up; two : of finely powdered loaf-sugar into two pounds of flour; with 
pounds and a half of well-cleaned currants; two pounds of $ the hand make it into stiff paste, with four eggs; cut it into 
apples, pared and cored; two pounds of brown sugar; three- § round or square cakes; pinch the edges, and stick slices of 
quarters of a pound of candied lemon and citron; the grated g candied lemon-peel and some caraway comfits on the top; 
rinds of two good-sized lemons; one grated nutmeg; half $ then bake them on iron plates, in a warm oven. 
an ounce of salt; one teaspoonful of pounded ginger; half ¢ 5 Griddle Cake.—A very nice cake can be produced by rub- 
that quantity of pounded mace; half a pint of the best ® bing some butter into flour, as you would for pie-crust, roll- 
brandy, and half a pint of sherry. These ingredients must S ing it about half an inch thick, and baking on a quick 
all be minced separately, and well mixed with each other, § griddle. These cakes should be opened and buttered hot 
before the brandy and wine are added. Those who like : like muffins. 
meat introduced into their mince-meat should add to the WINTER DRINKS. 
above quantity of fruit, one pound of either unsalted ox- To Make Bishop—Procure a large, ripe, sound lemon, 
tongue, hoiled tender, or the undercut of a sirloin of beef. > pierce the same in various parts, and rub into the peel as 
The mince-meat should be kept in close-covered jars, and ¢ : much pounded white loaf-sugar as will abstract a sufficiency 
should be made some days before it is required for use. S of the essential spirit of the rind into it. Introduce into 
Custle Puddings.—T wo eggs in the shell, their weight in 8 each puncture a spice-clove, and lay the lemon in a bowl. 
butter, flour, and white sugar each. Put the butter in a pan 5 Have, ready at hand, on the side of the fire, a quart of the 
before the fire till half melted, then beat into a cream. 2 best port-wine, scalding hot; pour the same into the, bowl, 
Beat the yelks and whites of the eggs together for ten 3 over the lemon, adding sugar to your taste, and crown the 
minutes; mix gently with the butter, add the sugar, and $ } bow! with the whites of half a dozen eggs, whipped up into 
then the flour by degrees, with a very little nutmeg and 3 a consistent froth. 
grated lemon-peel. Put it into five or six cups; half fill ; Mili: Punch.—Pare a lemon very fine, and put it to two 
them, and bake in a slow oven about half an hour. 3 quarts of milk and half a pound of sugar. When it boils, 
Mince-Meat without Meat.—One pound of hard apples, cut } take out the lemon and remove the milk from the fire. 
small, one pound of currants, half a pound of shred raisins, $ Whisk up two eggs with half a pint of milk, and stir it 
half-pound of beef suet, quarter of a pound of moist sugar, : slowly to the cooling fluid. Put in a pint of rum and half 
one ounce of lemon and citron-peel, quarter of an ounce of } a pint of brandy. Strain and bottle. 
cinnampn, one drachm of mace, the rind of a lemon grated, } 3 Mulled Ginger Wine.—Boil to one wineglassful and a 
ane glass of brandy, and two glasses of sherry. 3 half of water, a quarter of an ounce of cinnamon, some 
; slightly bruised ginger, and some cloves, with three ounces 
. CAKES, BIC, 3 of fine sugar, until they form a thick syrup, which must 
Ginger Biscuits—Rub half a pound of fresh butter into $ not be allowed to burn. Pour in one pint of ginger wine, 
two pounds of fine flour, add half a pound of sifted sugar, } and stir it gently until it is on the point of boiling; then 
and three ounces of pounded ginger. Beat up the yelk of serve immediately. The yelk of four fresh eggs stirred into 
three eggs, and take a little milk, with which make the { ‘the mixture will be considered (by some, at mon an im- 
above ingredients into a paste. Knead it all well together < : provement. 
and roll it out extremely thin, then cut it into the form of 5 3 
round. biscuits with a paste-cutter. Bake them ina slow ° 
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 Spermaceti Ointment,—This is cooling and healing oint- 
ment for wounds. Take a quarter of an ounce of white ; 
wax and half an ounce of spermaceti (which is a hard, 
white material,) and put them in a small basin with two 
ounces of almond oil. Place the basin by the side of the 
fire till the wax and spermaceti.are dissolved. When cold, 
the ointment is ready for use. This is an article which it 
is also much better to make than to purchase. When you 
make it yourself, you know that it has no irritating or in- 
ferior materials in it. 

Warming Beds.—Take a long stone quart bottle, let it be $ 

filled with boiling hot water, with a good cork; wrap it up 
in two or three folds of flannel or woolen cloth; this done, 
about half an hour before bed-time, introduce it between 
the sheets at the foot of the bed. This mode of warming 
the interior of beds about the feet is far more pleasant and 
healthy than by coals in warming-pans, the effluvia of which 
is unhealthy. The water thus bottled (in a clean bottle) 
will be found to retain its heat till the next morning. 
- Method of Stopping Blood.—If an important part be 
feverely wounded, such as any part of the arms, legs, 
thighs, etc., attended with a profuse discharge of blood, 
compression, until a surgeon arrives, should be made by 
the bystanders, in the following manner, by means of a 
bandage, garter, or handkerchief; viz: tie it loosely round 
the limb, and introduce a piece of stick, sufficiently strong § 
for the purpose, about a foot long, and twist the bandage 
round, tight enough, to check the discharge. 

A Sure Cure for Colds.—New-laid egg, well beaten; des- 
sertspoonful of fine oatmeal, dessertspoonful of moist sugar ; 
little powdered ginger; little salt; half an ounce of fresh 
butter. All mixed well together. Pour on half a pint, or 
rather more, of boiling water, gently stirring quickly all 
the time to prevent curdling. To be taken at bed-time until 
the cold is removed. 

Chilblains.—Moisten common dry starch with cold water 
to the consistence of paste, with which poultice the parts 
affected on going to bed, and remove in the morning. A 
few applications will effect a cure, whether the chilblains 
be broken or not. This is a perfectly clean remedy, and 
without. smell. 

Remedy for a Relaxed Sore Throat.—Two pennyworth of 
sage put in a jug, and half a pint of boiling water poured 
on it te make sage tea. Strain and put it in a bottle, then 
add two tablespoonfuls of vinegar and one of honey. Shake 
it up well. It isa very pleasant and cooling drink, Or:— 
Gargle with port-wine. 

For a Sore Throat.—To a gill of the best French brandy 
add a pennyworth of pounded camphor. Take a few drops 
on a lump of sugar before going to bed. Suffer the sugar 
to dissolve of itself in the mouth. 

For a Relaxed Uvula.—The uvula is the division at the 
back of the throat, near the root of the tongue. A few 
drops of eau-de-cologne on a lump of sugar twice a day. 
The spirit must be genuine, 

For a Chapped Skin.—Put a large teaspoonful of honey 
into the basin of water intended for washing yourself. 
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FIRESIDE RECREATIONS. 

To Rus One Dime into Two.—Previously wet a dime 
slightly, and stick it to the under edge of a table (without 
& cover) at the place where you are sitting. You then bor- 
row a dime from one of the company, and, tucking up your 
sleeves very high, and opening your fingers to show that 
you have not another concealed, rub it quickly backward 
and forward on the table, with your right hand, holding 
your left under the edge of the table to catch it. After two 
or three feigned unsuccessful attempts to accomplish your 
Object, you loosen the concealed dime with the tips of the 
fingers of the left hand, at the same time that you are 
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$ sweeping the borrowed dime into it, and, rubbing them a 
little while together in your hands, you throw them both 
on the table. 

Mastic Crrciz.—You tell a person you will place him in 
the center of a room, and draw a circle of chalk round him, 
which shall not exceed three feet in diameter, yet out of 
which he shall not be able to leap, though his legs shall be 
perfectly free. When the party has exhausted his in- 
genuity in trying to discover by what means you can pre- 
: vent his lishing so gly easy a task; you ask 

him if he will try, ands on his assenting, you bring him into 
; the middle of the room, and, having requested him to bat- 
ton his coat tightly, you draw, with a piece of chalk, a circle 
g round his waist, outside his coat, and tell him to jump out 

of it!; 
It will greatly improve this trick if the person be blind- 
; folded, as he will not be aware of the mode of performing 
$ it till the bandage is removed, provided his attention be 
; diverted while you are drawing the line round him, 
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PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 


Curistmas Gamg.—There are many Christmas games in 
which forfeits are imposed. One of the best we know is 
Turning the Trencher. To play this, there should be one 
$ seat less than the number of players, all of whom should 
$ be numbered, and not called out by name, as was the old 
fashion. The numbers are not so easily recognized as the 
names, and more: forfeits are obtained. A forfeit is made 
every time a player, whose number has been called at the 
time the trencher was spun, fails to take it up before it 

“settles down,” the spinuer running to the vacant seat, and 
$ the other spinning the trencher again, and calling another 
number. “Twilight” and “double twilight” may also be 
called, when everybody has to change seats once or twice 
while the trencher spins, and any one left standing when 
it settles has to pay a forfeit. These forfeits are cried when 
a good number has been obtained. For this purpose an in- 
genious lady is selected to order what shall be done by 
the gentlemen. Of course she is not allowed to know to 
whom the forfeit belongs. Some ladies are very clever at 
forfeit-crying, and will impose all sorts of severe penalties 
$ and absurd actions upon gentlemen; but they generally 
$ take their revenge in crying the ladies’ share of forfeita, 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

To Stain Leather Gloves.—Those pleasing hues of yel- 
low, brown, or tan color, are readily imparted to leather 
gloves, by this simple process:—Steep saffron in soft, boil- 
ing water for twelve hours; then, having sewed up the tops 
of the gloves, to prevent the dye from staining the insides, 
wet them over with a sponge dipped into the liquid. The 
quantity of saffron, as well as of water, depends on how 
much dye may be wanted, and their relative proportions 
on the depth of color required. A common teacup will 
contain quite sufficient in quantity for a single pair of 
gloves. 

Bronze for Brass.—Take one ounce of muriate of am- 
monia, half an ounce of alum, and a quarter of an ounce 
of arsenic, dissolved in a pint of strong vinegar. This will 
make a good bronze for brass work. 

Wrinkled Silk—To make silk, which has been wrinkled 
and “tumbled,” appear exactly like new:—Sponge it on 
the surface with a weak solution of persed or white 
glue, and iron it on the wrong side. 

Cure for a Cough.—A patient, who, for nearly two months, 
$ could not pass a night in quiet without large doses of laud- 

anum, has been cured of a most harassing cough by suet 
® boiled in milk. 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 
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Crystalized Chimney Ornaments—Select a crooked twig 
of white or black thorn; wrap some loose wool or cotton 
round the branches, and tie it on with worsted. Suspend 
this in a basin or deep Jar.‘ Dissolve two pounds of alum 
in a quart of boiling rain water, and pour it over the twig. 
Allow it to stand twelve hours. Wire baskets may be covered 
in the same way. 





FPASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 
* ‘Fie, 1—Hovse Dress or Ficurep Green Srix.—It has 
two skirts, the upper one falling away from the front, and 
trimmed with bands of green velvet and fringe. The body 
and sleeves are trimmed to correspond with the skirt. 

Fie. u.—Canriacs Dress or Crmmson SILK, trimmed with 
Diack lace and gimp. 

Fre. 11.—Hovse Dress or Maize-Cororep ALPaca, braided 
in black and purple. The bodice has a wide coat basque at 
the back. : 

Fic. rv.—Watxine Dress AND Paterot or Gray Popiin, 
trimmed with blue velvet ribbon quilled, and narrow black 
gimp. Bows of wide blue velvet are put at the seams of 
the. paletot. Gray felt hat and blue plume. 

Fm. v.—Hovsr Dress or Fawn-Cotorep Six, trimmed 
with ‘black velvet and embroidery in black silk and jet 
beads. 

Fie. vi.—Hovuse Dress or Warre A.paca, trimmed with 
black lace and black velvet. 

Fig. vi.—OCarniack Dress oF Brack anp Waite Pia 
Portin.—The bottom of the skirt is cut in small vandykes, 
above which are four rows of black velvet. Body of white 
alpaca, trimmed with black velvet. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—Many of the new silks and poplins 
are striped, in the former broad satin and silk stripes are 
woven alternately. Embroidered and brocaded silks are 
again coming into fashion, bat are too expensive to be 
much worn. Self-colored silks require more trimming than 
those just described, and lace, gimp, velvet, chenille fringe, 
and quantities of large buttons are used for this purpose. 
They are also trimmed with bands and rolls of silk of a 
contrasting color, as pearl-gray with a light blue, dark 
grey with crimson, blue with black or white, etc. ’ 

Dressgs SCALLOPED AND VANDYKED around the.edge are 
very generally worn. This is an economical plan, as less 
trimming is. thus required, Sometimes the scallops and 
vandykes are arranged to appear like a second skirt, and 
the dress is plain at the edge, or has a plaited ruffle on 
which the vandykes fall. 

For Mornina Dresses and in washing material the scal- 
lops are worked in colored cotton manufactured expressly 
for the purpose; otherwise they are bound with ribbon of 
some contrasting color. Trimmings of a different tint from 
the dress are decidedly in favor, and likely to continue so. 
Worsted braid is also much used for morning dresses, 

Snort, Loose Jackets, like the skirt, are worn with morn- 
ing dresses, and the dress for this time of the day cannot 
be too simple. 

Back Stk Dresses are profusely trimmed with jet beads 
and velvet, and some are embroidered in black silk and jet. 

Coat Bovicgs are the fashion just now, and the waist- 
bands, with buckles fastened behind, are worn over them. 
This is an exceedingly unbecoming fashion, except to a 
youthful or very slender figure. 

Biack Vetyet Coars anp Bopices of various shapes are 
popular, for though the material is expensive at first, the 
one garment can be worn with any number of skirts. If 
it is made.in the coat style, a white silk or any contrasting 
colored vest can be worn under it, or it can fit the figure 
closely and button from the waist up, 

, Pia Watsts with moderate basques, or no basques at 
all, are still retained by those who do not wish to be in the 
extreme of an eccentric fashion, and these are the majority, 











too; the dress should always, in cut or trimming, approach 
the prevailing style. 

- Sxrkrs for house wear are made’ shorter in front and at 
the sides than formerly, but with very ‘long trains at the 
back. They are also sewn on to the bodies so as to bring 
every frill at the back, but plain In front. 
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walking dresses and in thick materials. These are made 
more dressy, however, »y retaining the shape of the’ goat 
sleeve, but puffing the material lengthwise. The long, 
hanging sleeve, wi’ ‘the close-fitting sleeve under it, is 
being made for occasions when a richer toilet is desirable. 

PETrricoATs AND DRAWERS are now made of red flannel in- 
stead of white, and are embroidered in silk or zephyr of the 
same color. 

Pauerors partially fit the figure and are not very long. 
A few have been made to fasten down the back, but they 
are not popular. Dark-blue, violet, and the numerous 
shades of g~*)\Cioth, are all used for these paletots. 

Bonners are quite small, slightly depressed over the fore- 
head and have very small capes. Drawn bonnets of velvet, 
terry velvet and silk, are the fashion, with a large single 
frosted flower on them. Some few are quilted with jet 
beads at the corner of each diamond. A great deal of tulle 
is used about the face, which is very becoming if relieved 
by some bright color. 

HeaD-Dresses are mostly in the Watteau style. The 
horns a la Russe, which have made so many of our belles 
look like those huge horned caterpillars, are no longer worn. 
The hair is crimped and banded loosely back from the fore- 
head, or worn in small ringlets. 

FLOWERS are arranged in small bunches and tufts for the 
hair, and placed on the head in the style the most becoming 
to the wearer. 





MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 


Fic. 1—Kyickersockern Dress or Bue CASHMERE for a 
little boy. The‘U.des of the pants, jacket, and vest, are 
trimmed with black braid. 

Fig. u.—Evenine Dress or Waite Sporren Musuin for a 
young lady. ‘This dress is simple, as all young ladies’ 
dresses should be. The body has a slight fullness at the 
waist, and has a low bodice or ceinture, sash and loops for 
the top of the sleeves of gay plaid sill. 

Fie. m.—Dress or BLack AND GAy-SrrrpPeD CASHMERE 
for a litte girl. The bottom of the dress is trimmed with 
black velvet. Colleen Bawn cloak of red cloth, trimmed 
with black <velvet. The cape, which is cut to full very full 
at the back, is ornamented with a large black velvet rosette. 
Gray felt hat, trimmed with black velvet. 

Fic. ry —Dress or Steei-Cotorsp Pop.in for a little girl. 
The skirt, body, short sleeves, and sash, are trimmed with 
black velvet. 

GeneraL Remarxks.—Almost every description of toilet 
worn by grown-up persons is made on a reduced scale for 
little girls, and most of them look very pretty. We will 
describe two of these Juvenile costumes which are remark- 
ably stylish and elegant. One costume is of crimson and 
white striped poil de chevre. The bottom of the skirt is 
trimmed with seven rows of mohair braid (the brightest 
possible crimson,) and the bodice is trimmed to correspond. 
This has a long coat-shaped tail. In place of the bodice, a 
white foulard chemisette, with mother-of-pearl . buttons, 
might be worn. In this case a crimson sash, tied behind, 
should complete the toilet. Another pretty dress consists 
of a white alpaca spotted with blue, with a skirt looped 
over a blue and white striped silk petticoat. 
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